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The  above  advertisements  appear  this  month  in  eight  publica¬ 
tions,  reaching  174,462  grocers  and  14,811  home  economists. 
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AVARS  IMPROVED  UNIVERSAL  TOMATO  FILLER 

Strins  Beans 

DRAIN  BImTI  Built  in  two  sizes- -Seven  Pocket  and  Five  Pocket 


JUICE 

ADJUSTMENT 


%  For  Filing  Whole  Tomatoes. 

%  Measures  each  can  full  alike  with¬ 
out  crushing. 

0  Measured  amount  of  juice  deliver¬ 
ed  in  empty  can. 

%  Shaker  Fruit  adjusting  plate. 

%  Compression  adjustment. 

%  Can  adjust  to  any  weight  desired. 
Prices  on  request. 

AVARS  MACHINE  COMPANY 

SALEM,  NEW  JERSEV 


PLANTS 

OF  THE 


PHELPS  CAN  CO 

MANUFACTURERS  OF 

TIN  CANS 

CAPACITY  600  MILLION  CANS  PER  YEAR 


WEIRTON.W.VA 


MAIN  OFFICE 

BALTIMORE  MD 
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The 

DUPLEX 

TRIMMER 

and 

SUTTER 

by 

CAMERON 


We  have  acquired  the  Slaysman  patent 
on  this  machine  and  we  present  our 
modern  device  for  making  body-blanks 
with  speed  and  accuracy. 

Tin-plate  now  comes  in  ten-package 
bundles  (1120  sheets).  These  bundles 
are  loaded  directly  into  the  Lifter  by  a 
shop-truck. 

The  “Duplex”  and  “Lifter”  features  are 
plainly  labor-saving.  Furthermore,  the 
body-blanks  are  more  accurately  cut 
than  with  a  separate  Trimmer  and 
Slitter. 


A  most  modern  machine  for  can-makers. 


CAMERON  CAN  MACHINERY  COMPANY 

240  N.  Ashland  Ave.  CHICAGO,  U.  S.  A. 
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YOU’LL  feel  a  lot  safer  in  1937  if  loss  in  1937.  It  is  a  service  you  can 
you’re  equipped  by  Continental.  rely  on  when  you  are  working  against 
You’ll  know  that  besides  the  highest  time  .  .  .  that  leaves  you  free  to  con- 
quality  cans  and  equipment  you’re  centrate  on  getting  in  the  crops,  can¬ 
being  supported  by  a  large  staff  of  re-  ning  them,  and  selling  the  packs, 
search  and  closing  machine  experts.  Let  a  Continental  representative  tell 

And  when,  or  if,  you  need  this  service,  you  about  this  service,  about  the  stra- 
you  may  rely  on  it  for  skill  and  speed.  tegically  located  plants  throughout 
That’s  the  sort  of  service  that  may  the  United  States,  and  other  exclu- 
make  a  difference  between  profit  and  sive  Continental  features. 
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THE  CANNING  TRADE 

Established  1878 

The  Journal  of  the  CANNING  and  Allied  Industries 


EDITORIALS 

IN  THE  SURGING  CROWDS — This  used  to  be  a  Can- 
ners’  Convention.  The  brokers  were  not  alone  tol¬ 
erated,  they  were  welcomed.  Didn’t  the  canners  help 
form  the  Brokers  Association,  back  in  those  dim  days 
of  the  past,  or  at  least  help  and  encourage  this  move ! 
A  lot  of  those  old  forward-lookers  among  the  canners, 
and  others,  thought  they  saw  in  a  strong,  smoothly 
working  Brokers  Association  the  strongest  kind  of  an 
ally  and  defense  for  the  canners,  in  their  battles  with 
the  buyers.  That  may  be  news  to  some  of  you  brokers, 
as  we  know  it  will  be  to  lots  of  present  day  canners,  but 
the  writer  happens  to  know  it  is  the  truth. 

The  Machinery-Supply  Men,  of  course,  were  as  much 
an  integral  part  of  a  Canners’  Convention  as  are  their 
machines  and  supplies  in  the  cannery.  And  the  two 
branches  of  the  industry,  and  their  associations,  got 
along  very  amicably.  Of  course  every  once  and  a  while 
one  of  the  triumverate  stepped  forth  to  inquire  “Who’s 
running  this?”,  and  tapped  himself  on  the  chest  to  indi¬ 
cate  that  he  was.  But  that  did  not  hurt  anything  or 
anyone. 

But  when  this  annual  gathering  of  the  clans  adopted 
Chicago  as  its  permanent  residence,  things  began  to 
happen.  The  dried  fruit  industry  ventured  to  “peek 
in,”  found  no  bouncer,  and  waved  to  the  other  fellows 
to  “Come  on  in.”  Then  all  manner  of  other  food  prod¬ 
ucts  took  it  as  theirs,  and  the  jobbers,  distributors  and 
finally  the  chain  store  saw  a  golden  opportunity  to  play 
one  food  manufacturer  against  another — and  now  it  is 
not  even  called  A  Canners  Convention!  It  is  a  food 
convention  1 

And  the  canners  are  not  the  first  to  show  impatience ; 
the  Brokers  want  to  go  off  to  themselves!  The  Ma¬ 
chinery  Supply  Men  have  long  been  “sore”  at  being 
forced  to  take  a  two  to  one  decision,  the  brokers  and 
canners,  against  them  when  they  wanted  to  move  to 
some  other  city,  or  on  other  such  matters. 

The  food  men,  and  the  industries  supplying  them, 
are  filling  all  the  large  Chicago  hotels — and  the  mob 
is  immense.  It  is  unwieldy — and  a  change  is  in  the 
offing.  If  the  Brokers  go  off  to  themselves,  we  may 
see  some  of  the  other  food  than  canners  do  the  same — 
even  the  glass  men  may  feel  that  they  can  take  care  of 
themselves.  One  thing  sure  the  Canners  and  the  Can¬ 
ning  Machinery  and  Supplies  Associations  will  never 
divorce ;  they  have  lived  together  too  long,  and  are  too 
devoted  to  each  other.  With  them  it  is  just  another 
case  of  too  much  and  too  many  in-laws ! 


HELP  THE  FLOOD  VICTIMS  — The  manner  in 
which  this  Convention  took  up  the  task  of  helping  the 
unfortunates  in  and  around  Cincinnati  and  Louisville 
— both  former  Convention  Cities — would  have  thrilled 
anyone.  The  Young  Guards,  at  their  jollification  on 
Monday  night,  took  time  off  to  contribute  $500.00,  and 
the  National  Canners  Association  appointed  a  commit¬ 
tee  to  co-ordinate  the  general  impulse  to  give  money, 
and  particularly  canned  foods,  and  to  do  this  quickly. 
Canned  foods  of  every  kind  are  needed  to  feed  the  cold 
and  hungry  thousands,  who  have  been  driven  from 
their  homes,  and  whose  homes  may  be  destroyed  before 
the  catastrophy  has  ended.  The  crest  of  the  flood  was 
not  expected  until  Thursday,  January  28th,  and  the 
trouble  may  not  start  to  subside  for  days  after  that. 
Certainly  the  need  of  assistance  and  foods  will  be  with 
them  for  at  least  the  next  month. 

You  who  are  away  from  the  flood  regions,  comfort¬ 
able  in  your  homes,  may  not  properly  visualize  the 
depth  of  this  calamity.  The  suffering  cannot  readily 
be  over-estimated.  Your  fellow  human  beings,  men, 
women  and  children,  have  been  forced  to  flee  for  their 
lives,  and  are  huddled  in  all  manners  of  places,  with  no 
heat  or  food,  and  no  relief  possible  for  days  or  weeks. 

The  Red  Cross  has  been  placed  in  charge  of  the 
relief  work  by  President  Roosevelt.  They  have  been 
asked,  and  have  answered  that  all  kinds  of  canned  foods 
will  be  most  welcomed,  and  are  needed,  more  than 
money.  So  contact  your  local  Red  Cross  unit  and  start 
your  cases  of  canned  foods  to  them  at  once.  It  is  the 
worst  calamity  this  country  has  ever  faced.  The  can¬ 
ning  industry  will  not  be  wanting  in  doing  its  share. 
But  do  it  at  once,  please. 

CONVENTION  REPORT — We  are  too  much  in  the 
middle  of  this  seething  mass  to  see  anything  clearly. 
Week  after  next — our  issue  of  February  15th — will 
carry  the  full  story,  and  we  may  give  some  of  the  high¬ 
lights  in  next  week’s  issue.  Those  who  wish  their  ads. 
in  this  big  Convention  Issue  can  help  our  huge  task 
mightily  if  they  will  bestir  themselves  now.  Draw  up 
copy  or  send  us  a  memorandum  of  what  you  wish  and 
we  will  formulate  the  ad.  Every  year  there  are  always 
some  who  act  too  late  to  catch  the  Convention  Issue. 
We  ought  to  have  the  copy  now;  we  must  have  it  by 
the  9th,  even  where  no  proof  is  desired.  That  will 
show  the  need  for  speedy  action,  and  be  an  excuse  for 
this  notification. 
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A  new  President  has  been  elected  to  head  the 
National  Canners  Association — Mr.  Ralph  Dulany,  the 
man  who  stamped  himself  with  renown  as  Chairman  of 
the  Code  Committee.  He  will  be  a  credit  to  the 
industry. 

• 

OHIO  CANNERS’  CONFERENCE 
February  18  and  19,  1937 

Under  the  Direction  of  the  Ohio  Canners’  Association, 
Cooperating  with  the  Supply  Men,  County  Agents,  and 
the  Horticulture  Department  of  the  Ohio 
State  University 

For  Canning  Factory  Owners,  Managers,  Field  Men, 
Supply  Men  and  County  Agents 

The  Ohio  State  University,  Columbus,  Ohio 
FEBRUARY  18,  1937 

10:00  A.M. — Registration — Room  118,  Horticulture 
and  Forestry  Building. 

All  meetings  held  in  Room  206,  Horticulture  and 
Forestry  Building  unless  indicated  otherwise. 

10:15  A.  M. — Tomato  Variety  Tests  in  1936 — Dr.  H. 
D.  Brown,  Department  of  Horticulture,  Ohio  State 
University. 

11 :00  A.  M.— The  Soil  Conservation  Program  for  1937 
— Prof.  Guy  Dowdy,  Assistant  State  Agent,  AAA 
Columbus,  Ohio. 

12:00  Noon — Lunch,  Pomerence  Cafeteria,  Campus. 
Discussion  Leader — Luke  F.  Beckman,  St.  Henry,  Ohio. 
1 :00  P.  M. — Efficiency  in  Harvesting  Tomatoes — 
Prof.  F.  C.  Gaylord,  Purdue  University,  Lafayette, 
Indiana. 

2:00  P.  M. — Disposal  of  Canning  Factory  Wastes — 
Mr.  Harry  Brinker,  Kaiser  Walton  Armstrong  Co., 
Columbus,  Ohio. 

3 :00  P.  M. — The  Frozen  Vegetable  Industry — Dr.  H. 
D.  Brown,  Department  of  Horticulture,  Ohio  State 
University,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

4 :00  P.  M. — Vitamin  A  and  C  Content  of  Tomatoes — 
Prof.  I.  C.  Hoffman,  Agriculture  Experiment  Sta¬ 
tion,  Wooster,  Ohio. 

COUNTY  AGENTS  SECTION 
Room  109 — H.  &  F.  Building 
2 :00  P.  M. — How  to  Recognize  Important  Diseases  of 
Canning  Crops — Prof.  A.  L.  Pierstorff,  Extension 
Plant  Pathologist,  Ohio  State  University,  and  Dr. 
J.  D.  Wilson,  Ohio  Agriculture  Experiment  Sta¬ 
tion,  Wooster,  Ohio. 

(A  discussion  of  identification  and  control 
methods.) 

4 :00  P.  M. — General  Discussion  of  1937  Project  Work 
in  Cannery  Crops — J.  H.  Boyd,  Extension  Special¬ 
ist  in  Vegetable  Gardening,  Ohio  State  University. 

FEBRUARY  19,  1937 

Discussion  Leader — Frank  Campbell,  Conneaut,  Ohio 
10:00  A.  M. — Profitable  Tomato  Production  Methods 
— Dr.  H.  D.  Brown,  Department  of  Horticulture, 
Ohio  State  University,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

10:45  A.  M. — The  County  Agent  and  the  Canning 
Industry. 
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Advertising  Rates  Upon  Application 
Make  all  Checks  or  Money  Orders  payable  to 
The  Canning  Trade 


(a)  The  Canners  Viewpoint — Herb  Krimendahl, 
Crampton  Canneries,  Celina,  Ohio. 

(b)  The  County  Agents  Viewpoint  —  C.  B. 
Stewart,  County  Agent,  Bowling  Green,  Ohio. 

(c)  The  Extension  Department  Viewpoint — 
George  R.  Eastwood,  Extension  Supervisor 
for  Wester  Ohio,  Ohio  State  University, 
Columbus,  Ohio. 

11:45  A.  M. — The  Extension  Project  for  Cannery 
Crops  in  1937  and  Report  of  1936 — H.  J.  Boyd, 
Extension  Specialist  in  Vegetable  Gardening. 

12 :45  P.  M. — Luncheon — Faculty  Club. 

Discussion  Leader — E.  C.  Thatcher,  DeGraff,  Ohio. 
1 :00  P.  M. — The  Canning  Crops  Extension  Program 
in  Indiana — Prof.  F.  C.  Gaylord,  Purdue  Univer¬ 
sity. 

2:00  P.  M. — Profitable  Sweet  Corn  Production  Meth¬ 
ods — Dr.  J.  B.  Park,  Department  of  Agronomy, 
Ohio  State  University,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

3:00  P.  M. — Discussion. 

• 

AMENDMENT  TO  REVISED  REGULATIONS  FOR 
INSPECTION  OF  CANNED  SHRIMP 

United  States  Department  of  Agriculture,  Food  and 
Drug  Administration,  W ashington,  D.  C. 

UNDER  authority  conferred  by  the  amendment  of 
August  27,  1935,  to  the  Federal  Food  and  Drugs 
Act,  Section  10  A,  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
has  approved,  under  date  of  January  18,  1937,  the 
adoption  and  promulgation  of  the  following  amend¬ 
ment  to  the  revised  regulations  (F.  R.  704)  for  in¬ 
spection  of  canned  shrimp: 

At  the  end  of  Paragraph  (c).  Regulation  13,  insert: 
'‘Provided,  That  any  excess  fees  paid  under  Para¬ 
graph  (d)  remaining  to  the  credit  of  the  packer  at  the 
time  an  extension  to  the  inspection  period  is  approved 
may  be  applied,  upon  a  written  request  by  the  packer, 
to  the  payments  required  for  extension.” 

January  19,  1937. 

W.  G.  Campbell,  Chief. 
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Employee  Good  Will  Essential  to 
Good  Public  Relations 

by  Daniel  Willard 

President,  The  Baltimore  &  Ohio  Railroad  Company,  Baltimore,  Md. 


ONE  of  the  most  important  considerations  in  the 
management  of  a  public  service  institution  is 
that  there  be  a  welhconceived  and  carefully 
observed  policy  of  public  relations. 

Extending  that  thought,  it  is  equally  important  that 
there  be  as  well  a  sound  and  sincere  policy  to  guide 
personnel  relations  in  such  a  way  as  to  inspire  and 
maintain  sympathetic  understanding  between  the 
management  and  the  body  of  employees. 

One  activity  bids  for  the  good  will  of  the  public ;  the 
other  helps  to  engage  the  good  will  of  those  who  serve 
the  public.  And  in  an  enterprise  such  as  our  own, 
where  many  of  our  people  come  into  direct,  personal 
contact  with  our  customers,  it  is  obvious  that  the  two 
are  closely  related. 

The  individual  passenger  or  shipper  forms  his 
opinion  of  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio  Railroad  from  the 
service  rendered  and  from  attitudes  of  those  who 
render  the  service.  If  all  goes  well  we  prosper,  but  if 
those  attitudes  provoke  a  negative  reaction  we  lose 
business.  In  brief,  we  promote  sales  when  we  promote 
good  will  within  and  without  our  organization. 

Our  policy  concerning  public  relations  is  definite  and 
simple.  It  is  this :  That  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio  Railroad 
desires  to  be  regarded  as  a  good  neighbor  in  all  the 
communities  which  it  serves  and  by  all  of  the  people 
with  whom  it  has  business  relations.  This  policy  was 
announced  when  I  became  president  of  the  company 
in  1910,  and  since  then  it  has  been  repeated  frequently. 
It  is  known  and  understood  by  all  officers  and  em¬ 
ployees  of  the  company.  Of  course,  I  cannot  say  that 
it  is  always  lived  up  to,  because,  men,  being  men,  are 
human;  some  forget,  some  few  may  be  indifferent, 
and  there  may  be  other  reasons  why  the  good  neighbor 
policy  is  occasionally  breached,  but  it  is  our  policy,  and, 
in  the  main,  I  believe  it  is  carried  out. 

We  believe  that  we  shall  be  regarded  as  good  neigh¬ 
bors  when  we  satisfactorily  discharge  the  obligations 
that  attend  our  offer  to  serve.  We  must  have  a  railroad 
service  that  backs  up  our  promises.  This  we  can  do 
only  when  each  man  knows  his  job  and  does  it  properly. 
For  my  part,  I  try  to  keep  in  constant  touch  with  all 
of  our  activities.  There  is  hardly  a  mile  of  our  system 
with  which  I  am  not  familiar;  I  travel  the  road  and 
I  know  the  men  who  work  on  the  road,  in  the  shops, 
and  in  our  offices.  In  order  to  be  a  good  neighbor,  I 
try  to  keep  in  touch  with  conditions  along  our  lines. 
When  I  can  be  in  the  office,  my  associates  and  I  meet 


at  frequent  if  not  daily  luncheons  to  review  the  re¬ 
sponsibilities  of  the  moment  and  to  look  ahead  to  to¬ 
morrow.  If  we  do  not  keep  abreast  of  the  times,  we 
are  not  good  business  men  and  we  cannot  be  good 
neighbors. 

In  pursuing  this  policy  we  consult  the  wishes  of 
those  we  serve,  and  we  try  to  accommodate  ourselves 
to  those  desires.  This  recognized  attitude  on  the  part 
of  our  company  makes  friends — and  friends  bring  us 
business.  That  is  why  we  installed  air-conditioning 
equipment  in  our  passenger  cars  and  about  five  years 
ago  introduced  the  first  long-distance,  fully  air- 
conditioned  sleeping  car  train.  Today  we  offer  our 
customers  a  comfortable  conveyance  free  from  dust, 
cinders,  and  smoke,  and  with  temperature  and  humid¬ 
ity  controlled  and  balanced.  The  cost  is  not  inconsider¬ 
able,  but  the  response  of  our  passengers  is  most  en¬ 
couraging.  We  cannot  say  with  any  exactness  just 
how  much  this  has  increased  our  passenger  traffic,  but 
we  do  know  that  travelers  have  used  our  trains  because 
of  the  air-conditioning  and  that  it  has  proved  to  be  an 
effective  means  of  meeting  competitive  types  of 
transportation. 

Better  Service  at  Lower  Cost 

We  have  introduced  lighter  and  faster  trains  which 
we  can  operate  at  lower  cost.  We  put  rubber  shock¬ 
absorbing  pads  in  our  trucks  and  made  use  of  other 
devices  contributing  to  the  comfort  and  safety  of  our 
passengers.  We  are  now  carefully  studying  power  and 
endeavoring  to  develop  locomotives  which  we  hope  will 
give  increased  efficiency  at  decreased  expense.  We 
have  turned  our  attention  toward  the  improvement  of 
freight  facilities.  Experiments  are  being  made  with 
alloy  steel  and  aluminum  alloy  freight  cars,  and  we 
are  giving  that  form  of  equipment  an  opportunity  to 
prove  itself.  It  may  greatly  affect  freight  service  and 
it  may  not.  At  any  rate,  we  have  several  such  cars 
in  service. 

I  feel  that  we  have  an  unusual  measure  of  good  will 
with  the  public  in  general  and  that  more  people  will 
enjoy  doing  business  with  the  B.  &  0.  if  we  can  only 
bring  them  into  touch  with  our  service  in  the  right 
way.  One  of  the  factors  which  permits  our  railroad  to 
adhere  to  what  we  think  is  the  right  way  comes  out 
of  the  personnel  policy  to  which  I  have  referred.  We 
try  to  treat  our  customers  and  patrons  fairly,  and  we 
have  the  same  disposition  toward  our  employees. 
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Unfortunately,  there  is  no  standard  by  which  to  meas¬ 
ure  fairness,  such  as  the  foot  rule  or  the  pound  weight, 
and  the  nearest  substitute  that  I  have  been  able  to 
think  of  is  this — treat  the  other  person  as  you  think 
you  would  wish  to  be  treated  if  you  were  in  his  place. 
Of  course,  I  realize  that  even  when  following  that 
standard  we  may  sometimes  appear  to  be  unfair,  for 
while  we  may  think  we  know  how  we  would  feel  if  we 
were  in  the  other  fellow’s  place,  we  can  never  be  cer¬ 
tain  that  that  is  the  way  we  would  actually  feel  under 
such  circumstances,  but  I  repeat  that  I  know  of  no 
better  way  for  attempting  to  find  the  answer.  I  offer 
this  thought  because  I  am  convinced  that  a  policy 
which  seeks  to  take  advantage  of  someone  because  the 
opportunity  for  doing  so  exists,  is  not  in  the  long  run 
the  best  policy  for  a  continuing  institution  such  as  the 
railroad,  and  in  fact  I  do  not  believe  it  is  the  best 
policy  anywhere  or  at  any  time.  It  pays  to  be  fair. 

Facilitating  Cooperation 

Our  cooperative  plan  gives  evidence  of  what  can  be 
done.  Fourteen  years  ago  the  cooperative  plan  was 
inaugurated  at  the  suggestion  of  representatives  of  our 
men.  The  purpose  then,  as  it  is  today,  was  to  set  up 
methods  which  would  enable  workmen  in  the  shops  to 
cooperate  in  a  greater  degree  toward  improving  the 
efficiency  of  railroad  operations.  Representatives 
elected  by  the  employees  met  the  officers  at  each  shop 
once  a  month  to  act  together  as  the  local  cooperative 
committee.  They  discussed,  not  the  adjustment  of 
grievances,  as  might  be  surmised,  but  such  matters  as 
coordination  between  departments ;  proper  storage, 
care,  and  distribution  of  material  and  fuel  and  tools; 
elimination  of  waste;  mechanical  service;  scheduling; 
repairs;  and  the  like.  In  1925  the  plan  was  extended 
to  the  transportation  and  maintenance-of-way  depart¬ 
ments.  So  far,  28,248  suggestions  have  been  received 
from  our  men  in  the  motive  power  department  alone, 
and,  of  that  number,  85.9  per  cent  were  adopted.  To¬ 
day  the  cooperative  plan  with  us  is  stronger  than  ever. 

Furthermore,  although,  as  above  stated,  it  was 
agreed  that  grievances  (that  is,  questions  regarding 
wages,  hours  of  service,  jurisdictional  problems,  and 
the  like)  would  be  handled  by  the  regular  craft  griev¬ 
ance  committees,  and  not  by  the  cooperative  com¬ 
mittees,  nevertheless,  the  indirect  but  encouraging  re¬ 
sult  of  the  work  of  the  cooperative  committees,  because 
of  the  better  general  understanding  they  brought 
about,  had  the  tendency  substantially  to  reduce  the 
grievances. 

It  may  be  interesting  to  know  that  the  B.  &  0.  50 
years  ago  established  the  first  relief  department  on  any 
railroad.  It  was  at  least  among  the  first  railroads  to 
reach  a  voluntary  agreement  on  a  dismissal  wage  plan ; 
and  now,  any  of  our  workers  who  are  laid  off  because 
of  certain  specified  reasons,  and  under  certain  condi¬ 
tions,  are  guaranteed  continuance  of  their  pay  for  a 
definite  period  or  until  they  find  work  during  that 
period. 

Cooperative  Traffic  Program 

Just  three  years  ago  we  initiated  our  cooperative 
traffic  program — ^the  CTP,  as  it  is  commonly  called — 
this  being  a  plan  sponsored  and  participated  in  by  all 


employees  and,  in  many  cases,  by  their  families,  with 
the  intent  to  solicit  and  secure  new  business.  Meetings 
were  held,  plans  made,  and  active  steps  taken  by  all 
those  participating.  Many  employees  came  to  under¬ 
stand  for  the  first  time  how  important  is  good  service 
in  securing  and  holding  business,  and  to  realize  that 
conscientious  and  efficient  work  on  the  part  of  operat¬ 
ing  department  employees  is  just  another  form  of  good 
salesmanship.  Also,  the  meetings  resulted  in  greater 
friendliness  among  the  employees  of  the  railroad,  and 
a  keener  appreciation  of  the  fact  that  what  helps  the 
railroad  helps  them  because  it  creates  more  work  and 
assures  more  favorable  employment. 

I  think  of  one  of  our  passenger  conductors  whose 
daughter  is  a  student  at  a  college  not  on  our  line,  but 
near  one  of  the  more  important  cities  that  we  serve. 
At  his  suggestion  the  young  woman  arranged  for  a 
visit  from  one  of  our  passenger  representatives,  who 
was  able  to  secure  considerable  passenger  business  that 
otherwise  would  have  gone  elsewhere. 

In  one  city,  when  employees  of  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio 
Railroad  mail  their  checks  in  payment  of  personal  bills, 
they  enclose  a  small  printed  slip  which  reads:  “This 
remittance  is  part  of  the  disbursement  of  the  B.  &  0. 
Railroad  through  its  payroll.  When  you  patronize  the 
B.  &  0.,  you  are  helping  yourself  by  increasing  the 
purchasing  power  of  its  employees.” 

So,  when  we  speak  of  salesmanship  on  the  railroad, 
we  mean  first  the  active  solicitation  of  the  business  by 
our  traffic  department,  and,  second,  the  giving  of  the 
kind  of  intelligent  and  courteous  service  which  holds 
patrons  and  wins  others.  When  our  entire  organiza¬ 
tion,  from  office  boy  to  ranking  executive,  is  engaged 
in  selling,  B.  &  0.  revenues  also  will  increase,  and 
bring  about  more,  and  more  satisfactory,  employment. 
Our  records  show  that  the  CTP,  in  the  first  year  of  its 
operation,  brought  in  about  $1,400,000  worth  of  busi¬ 
ness  that  would  not  otherwise  have  been  secured,  this 
being  the  equivalent  of  giving  about  900  men  a  year’s 
work  at  good  wages. 

In  our  regular  meetings  with  the  regular  salesmen 
of  our  services,  we  have  no  secrets.  We  discuss  openly 
and  frankly  all  matters  of  importance,  whether  a  meet¬ 
ing  is  composed  of  officers  of  the  company  or  of  freight 
service  salesmen.  We  speak  of  our  financial  problems 
and  explain  the  steps  taken  in  meeting  the  situations 
as  they  arise. 

An  executive  loses  much  if  he  is  not  able  to  under¬ 
stand  and  speak  the  language  of  his  associates,  whether 
it  be  a  brother  officer  or  a  man  in  the  shop.  Without 
the  means  of  easy  communication  and  the  facilities  for 
clear  expression,  any  executive  is  handicapped.  The 
channels  must  be  kept  open.  I  recall  an  incident  con¬ 
cerning  a  number  of  our  shop  men  who  were  unable  to 
understand  why  they  had'  been  laid  off  when  it  was 
common  knowledge  that  our  business  was  improving. 
They  asked  for  an  explanation,  so  I  invited  them  to 
come  to  my  office,  and  there  I  gave  them  the  reasons 
for  our  actions. 

Most  people  are  reasonable  when  they  have  enough 
information  to  permit  them  to  use  their  reason  about  a 
matter  in  question.  That  is  why  we  withhold  no  ser¬ 
viceable  information  from  our  employees.  We  try  to 
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PEERLESS  SUPER  HUSKER 


When  you  install  Peerless  Super  Huskers  in  your  com 
line,  you’ll  find  it  takes  two  feeders,  working  at  top 
spe^  to  keep  each  machine  busy! 

The  Peerless  is  the  pace-maker  for  the  entire  com  can¬ 
nery,  and  speeds  up  all  your  operations  to  the  point 
you’ve  long  desired.  It  husks  up  to  160  ears  per  minute 
with  top  efficiency  and  handles  every  variety  of  com. 

Its  work  is  always  highly  satisfactory  from  every  angle. 
Each  Super  needs  no  more  space  than  a  single  Husker, 
so  you  can  double  your  husking  capacity  in  the  same 
space  by  replacing  your  Single  Huskers  with  Supers. 
Mail  coupon  below  for  complete  details  of  the  Peerless 
Super  Husker,  also  copy  of  General  Catalog  No.  400. 
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STOKES  MASTER 
MARGLOBE 

now  in  its  fourteenth  generation, 
remains  one  of  the  great  varieties. 

If  you  have  not  included  this  in  your 
1936  acreage  do  not  fail  to  give  it 
consideration  next  year.  It  has 
again  demonstrated  its  ability  to 
produce  record  yields  of  uniformly 
high  quality  fruit.  Stokes  Master 
Marglobe  has  been  developed  cind 
grown  by 

FRANCIS  C.  STOKES  &  CO..  Inc. 

Stokesdale  Proving  Grounds 
Moorestown,  Burlington  County,  New  Jersey 
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explain  fundamentals  which  are  not  always  under¬ 
stood.  For  instance,  we  say  to  our  people  that  there 
is  a  very  definite  community  of  interest  between  the 
stockholder  and  the  employee,  for  it  has  been  computed 
that  it  requires  the  investment  of  upwards  of  $20,000 
to  create  work  enough  for  one  man  on  the  railroad. 

Thus,  we  make  clear  that  it  behooves  us  to  safeguard 
the  money  which  our  investors  have  entrusted  to  us 
and  to  pay  fair  dividends;  otherwise,  it  would  be  im¬ 
possible  to  secure  through  the  normal  channels  more 
funds  for  the  improvement  of  property  and  for  the 
jobs  that  are  created  thereby.  It  is,  therefore,  to  the 
interest  of  the  employees  of  the  road  that  our  business 
should  be  increased  and  be  made  profitable,  so  that 
reasonable  returns  may  be  made  to  our  stockholders. 
We  urge  every  employee  to  give  fair  consideration  to 
this  fact  and  to  realize  that  when  men  are  furloughed 
it  is  because  of  necessity. 

We  try  to  see  the  point  of  view  of  our  employees 
and  we  try  to  show  them  the  management  point  of 
view.  For  instance,  we  show  that  individual  delin¬ 
quency  in  service  loses  business,  and  we  point  out  that 
lost  business  takes  away  from  us  the  revenue  which  we 
use  to  pay  salaries.  As  one  means  of  communicating 
such  thoughts,  we  publish  monthly  the  Baltimore  & 
Ohio  Magazine,  a  well  set-up  journal  carrying  news  of 
the  company  as  a  business  organization  and  news  of 
the  employees  and  their  activities. 

In  a  public  service  institution,  as  I  have  indicated, 
good  public  relations  and  good  industrial  relations  are 
indispensable  and  inseparable.  Without  the  latter,  the 
former  is  almost  impossible  of  attainment.  Without 
mutual  understanding,  without  unity  of  effort,  there 
can  be  no  real  cooperation,  and  without  cooperation 
there  can  be  no  continuing  benefits  either  for  manage¬ 
ments  or  for  men. 

• 

BROKERAGE  NOT  INCLUDED 

NDER  a  recent  ruling,  by  the  Internal  Revenue 
Department  manufacturers  do  not  need  to  in¬ 
clude  regular  brokerage  as  a  part  of  their  pay¬ 
roll  under  the  Social  Security  Act.  The  ruling  is  as 
follows : 

Brokers’  Status 

“Where  an  individual  operates  a  sales  agency  or 
brokerage  firm  entirely  on  his  own  in  that  (1)  he 
maintains  his  own  office  at  his  own  expense;  (2)  he  is 
not  compensated  for  time,  services  and  expenses  unless 
his  efforts  result  in  a  sale;  (3)  his  principal  has  no 
right  and  does  not  control  or  direct  his  activities;  (4) 
he  applies  his  time  and  services  according  to  his  own 
judgment  and  discretion;  (5)  he  has  the  right,  should 
the  need  arise,  to  hire  other  persons  as  his  employes 
in  conducting  the  business,  and  (6)  he  is  not  obligated 
by  contract  to  represent  any  one  or  several  concerns, 
but  has  the  right  to  carry  other  lines,  it  is  considered, 
for  the  purposes  of  the  taxes  imposed  under  Titles 
VIII  and  IX  of  the  Act,  that  such  individual  is  not  an 
employe  of  the  principal.” 

F.  H.  Shook,  Secretary, 


PAYROLL  RECORDS 
Required  Under  Social  Security  Act 
By  Frank  M.  Shook 

By  regulations  90  issued  by  the  Bureau  of  Internal 
Revenue,  U.  S.  Treasury  Department,  every  per¬ 
son  subject  to  the  tax  under  the  Act  shall  keep 
such  PERMANENT  records  as  are  necessary  to 
establish : 

1.  The  total  amount  of  remuneration  payable  to  his 
employees  in  cash  or  in  a  medium  other  than  cash, 
showing  separately,  (a)  total  remuneration  payable 
with  respect  to  services  excepted  by  section  907(c), 

(b)  total  remuneration  payable  with  respect  to  services 
performed  outside  of  the  United  States,  (c)  total 
remuneration  payable  with  respect  to  all  other  services. 

2.  The  amount  of  contributions  paid  by  him  into 
any  State  unemployment  fund,  with  respect  to  services 
during  the  calendar  year  not  excepted  by  section  907 

(c),  showing  separately  (a)  payments  made  and  not 
deducted  (or  to  be  deducted)  from  the  remuneration 
of  employees,  (b)  payments  made  and  deducted  (or  to 
be  deducted)  from  the  remuneration  of  employees; 
and  also  the  amount  of  contributions  paid  by  him  into 
any  State  unemployment  fund  with  respect  to  services 
excepted  by  section  907  (c) . 

3.  The  information  required  to  be  shown  on  the 
prescribed  return  and  the  extent  to  which  such  person 
is  liable  for  the  tax. 

(b)  No  particular  method  of  accounting  or  form 
of  record  is  prescribed.  Each  person  may  adopt  such 
records  and  such  method  of  accounting  as  may  best 
meet  the  requirements  of  his  own  business,  provided 
that  they  clearly  and  accurately  show  the  information 
required  above,  and  enable  him  to  make  a  proper 
return  on  the  prescribed  form. 

(c)  Records  are  not  required  to  show  the  number 
of  individuals  employed  on  any  day,  but  must  show 
the  total  amount  of  remuneration  actually  paid  during 
each  calendar  month  and  the  number  of  individuals 
employed  during  each  calendar  month  or  during  each 
such  lesser  period  as  the  employer  may  elect. 

(d)  Any  person  who  employs  individuals  during  any 
calendar  year  but  who  considers  that  he  is  not  an  em¬ 
ployer  subject  to  the  tax  (see  articles  203  and  204), 
should  be  prepared  to  establish  by  proper  records  (in¬ 
cluding,  where  necessary,  records  of  the  number  of 
persons  employed  each  day)  that  he  is  not  an  employer 
subject  to  the  tax. 

(e)  All  records  required  by  these  regulations  shall 
be  kept  safe  and  readily  accessible  at  the  place  of 
business  of  the  person  required  to  keep  such  records. 
Such  records  shall  at  all  times  be  open  for  inspection 
by  internal  revenue  officers,  and  shall  be  preserved  for 
a  period  of  at  least  four  years  from  the  date  due  of 
the  tax  for  the  calendar  year  to  which  they  relate.” 
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for  prompt  shipment 
or  future  contract 
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PICKLE  CUCUMBER  SEEB 


A  complete  line  of  canners’  seeds  car¬ 
ried  at  all  our  warehouses: — Atlanta, 
Ga;  Sacramento,  Cal;  Mercedes, 
Texas;  Toledo,  Ohio; — Home  office, 
Milford,  Conn. 
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#  The  sturdy  construction 
and  low  up-keep  cost  are 
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The  reasons  for  these  large  and  important  savings 
are  due  to  many  exclusive  patented  features. 
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SAFETY  AND  HEALTH  IN  FOOD  HANDLING 

An  extract  from  a  paper  presented  by  Wilmer  H. 
Schulze,  Phar.D.,  Director,  Bureau  of  Environmental 
Hygiene,  Baltimore  City  Health  Department, 
at  the  last  Safety  Congress. 

Statistics  show  higher  rates  for  some  illnesses  in 
certain  industries  than  for  the  population  as  a 
whole  and  a  lower  life  expectancy  for  industrial 
workers  than  for  persons  in  other  pursuits  of  life. 
Considering  that  approximately  one-third  of  the 
worker’s  day  is  spent  in  an  industrial  environment,  any 
unfavorable  factors  are  likely  to  be  of  significant 
effect  on  the  health  of  the  employee.  Other  factors, 
such  as  economic  conditions,  housing  and  recreation 
also  play  a  part  in  the  general  health  of  the  industrial 
population. 

Points  to  consider :  The  general  plant  environment, 
including  such  items  as  ventilation,  lighting,  drinking 
water  supply,  toilet  and  lavatory  facilities,  waste  dis¬ 
posal  and  general  cleanliness  or  good  housekeeping  are 
infrequently  considered  as  having  any  relation  to  the 
health  of  employees. 

Drinking  water  supplies,  toilet  and  lavatory  facilities 
are  only  too  frequently  given  little  consideration  in 
numerous  plants.  The  safety  engineer  and  the  plant 
physician  should  assure  themselves  that  the  water 
supply  is  of  a  sanitary  quality  and  that  no  connections 
exist  between  it  and  a  non-potable  supply  which  may 
be  in  use  in  connection  with  certain  plant  operations. 
Recently  several  cases  of  acute  lead  poisoning  resulting 
from  a  cross  connection  in  an  industrial  plant  came  to 
the  attention  of  the  Baltimore  City  Health  Department. 

The  common  drinking  cup,  the  insanitary  type  of 
drinking  fountain,  having  a  vertical  jet,  and  the  com¬ 
mon  towel  are  frequently  found  in  the  smaller  plant 
and  have  been  demonstrated  as  being  of  significance 
in  disease  transmission,  and  should  be  eliminated. 
Toilet  facilities,  often  inadequate  in  number,  frequently 
defective  and  seldom  cleaned  constitute  perhaps  an  in¬ 
direct,  but  yet  significant  part  in  an  industrial  health 
program. 

Adequate  lighting  and  proper  ventilation  are  two 
items  frequently  overlooked,  yet  they  have  some  rela¬ 
tion  to  the  comfort  and  well  being  of  workers.  Poor 
lighting  besides  being  a  factor  in  accident  frequency, 
may  cause  eye-strain  associated  with  headaches  and 
other  nervous  disturbances  in  addition  to  reducing  the 
quality  and  quantity  of  the  workers’  output.  Proper 
ventilation  for  the  provision  of  comfortable  working 
conditions  is  desirable,  while  in  those  occupations 
entailing  the  production  of  toxic  fumes  or  gases  effi¬ 
cient  artificial  ventilating  systems  are  essential  for 
health  preservation. 

Abnormal  heat  and  humidity  associated  with  such 
occupations  as  candy  makers,  canners,  packing  house 
employees,  sugar  refineries  and  dairy  plant  workers, 
unless  controlled  may  result  in  heat  stroke,  or  play  an 
important  part  in  producing  cases  of  anemia,  catarrh, 
stiff  joints,  cramps,  lumbago  and  skin  eruptions. 
Artificial  ventilation  effectively  applied  is  perhaps  the 
most  practical  control  measure. 


Dampness  is  apt  to  be  prevalent  in  such  industries 
as  canning,  the  manufacture  of  dairy  products,  packing 
and  sugar  refining.  Exposure  to  wet  conditions  has 
been  considered  a  contributory  factor  in  diseases  of 
the  respiratory  system,  neurologic  and  rheumatic  affec¬ 
tions.  Proper  drainage  of  work  places  to  prevent  the 
accumulation  of  water,  and  provision  of  water-proof 
clothing  such  as  rubberized  aprons  and  rubber  boots 
offer  means  of  protection  of  the  worker. 

Sudden  variations  of  temperature  may  cause  catarrh, 
neurologic  and  rheumatic  affections  and  an  abnormal 
incidence  of  pneumonia.  Changes  of  temperatures  to 
which  workers  are  exposed  should  be  made  as  gradual 
as  possible  to  prevent  sudden  chilling. 

Organic  dusts,  prevalent  in  such  occupations  as  fiour 
and  grain  workers,  bakers  and  sugar  refineries,  may 
be  responsible  for  causing  dryness  of  the  nose,  throat 
and  mouth,  asthma  and  bronchitis.  Local  exhaust  sys¬ 
tems  for  the  removal  of  excessive  dust  concentrations 
at  the  point  of  origin  are  most  effective  in  dust  control. 

Bakers,  candy  makers  and  cooks  may  be  exposed  to 
significant  concentrations  of  carbon  monoxide.  In  the 
preservation  of  food  by  refrigeration  exposure  to 
harmful  concentrations  of  such  gases  as  ammonia, 
sulphur  dioxide  and  methyl  chloride  may  occur  acci¬ 
dentally.  Adequate  protection  against  such  exposures 
should  be  provided. 

Numerous  dermatoses  or  skin  affections  result  from 
continued  contact  with  a  wide  variety  of  materials. 
An  employee  found  to  develop  a  dermatoses  from  con¬ 
tact  with  materials  used  in  his  occupation  generally 
finds  relief  only  by  transfer  to  other  work. 

An  effort  has  been  made  to  demonstrate  that  the 
need  for  health  programs  in  industrial  plants  is  as 
essential  as  the  present  highly  developed  safety  pro¬ 
gram.  Great  strides  have  been  made  in  making  the 
work  room  a  safe  place,  a  similar  goal  should  be  sought 
toward  making  the  factory  a  healthful  place  in  which 
to  work. 

• 

LABELING  PROBLEMS 

HE  wholesale  grocers’  meeting  held  in  Chicago 
during  the  past  week  made  it  evident  that  the  dis¬ 
tributing  trade  is  seriously  concerned  over  the 
legislative  outlook,  particularly  the  prospect  that  com¬ 
pulsory  federal  grade  labeling  may  be  made  mandatory 
in  the  near  future.  In  the  state  legislative  field,  trade¬ 
mark  registration  matters  are  also  of  concern.  Many 
of  the  objections  voiced  by  distributors  to  these  two 
possible  developments  likewise  hold  true  in  the  case 
of  many  canners. 

Francis  L.  Whitmarsh,  chairman  of  the  legislative 
committee  of  the  National-American  Wholesale 
Grocers’  Association,  summed  up  the  outlook  as 
follows : 

“It  is  apparent  that  during  1937  the  food  trade  will 
be  confronted  with  many  measures  providing  for  fur¬ 
ther  regulation  of  business.  Of  paramount  importance 
to  the  trade  is  the  proposal  to  revise  the  Federal  Food 
and  Drugs  Act  and  to  broaden  the  statute  so  as  to 
include  cosmetics  and  advertising.  During  the  latter 
part  of  1936  a  number  of  industry  meetings  were  held 
by  groups  representing  food,  drugs,  cosmetics,  and 
advertising,  with  a  view  to  cooperating  in  the  effort 
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LANGSENKAMP 


Langsenkamp 

STRAINER 

This  strainer,  which 
cleanses  product  o( 
Fibre,  small  seed  and 
other  objectionable 
material  included  in 
Circulating  Reheat- 
ng  System.  Can  be 
installed  on  any 
pulp,  catsup  or  juice 
line. 


Complete  Equipment  for 
Tomato  Products  Plant 


•  The  Langsenkamp  Reheating  Unit  prevents 
losses  due  to  swells,  by  eliminating  the  packing  of 
cold  product.  Product  flows  from  cooking  tank  or 
finisher  into  Receiving  (shell)  Kettle  and  then  is 
pumped  through  line  to  filler.  The  line  is  carried 
through  14-foot  wrought  iron  cylinder  filled  with 
live  steam,  reaching  filler  at  approximately  200 
degrees  temperature.  Whenever  filling  is  stopped, 
operator  closes  valve  and  product  circulates  back 
through  receiving  Kettle,  continuing  travel  through 
heating  element  until  filling  is  resumed.  Con¬ 
tinuous  circulation  maintains  temperature  and  pre¬ 
vents  scorching. 

Ask  for  complete  information  on  this 
or  any  other  equipment 


PULPERS 


FINISHERS 


JUICE 

EXTRACTORS 


F.  H.  LANGSENKAMP  CO.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

Eastern  Shore  Representative:  A.  K.  ROBINS  &  CO.,  INC.,  Baltimore.  Western  Representative:  TAMES  Q. 
LEAVITT  CO..  Seattle,  Wash.  Pacific  Coast  Representative:  KING  ENGINEERING  &  SALES  CO..  San 
Francisco.  Texas  Representative;  A.  H.  VAYO,  Harlingen,  Texas.  Canadian  Representative:  DON  CHIS¬ 
HOLM,  Niagara  Falls,  Canada. 


CIRCULATING  REHEATING  UNIT 

Eliminates  the  High  Co^  of  “Swells” 


PHILLIPS  SALES  COMPAIVY,  Inc. 

Brokers  and  Commission 


Gunned  a  nd  Gi 


anmn  supplies 


Supplu 


Located  in  the  heart  of  Maryland’s  great  packing  industry.  Brokers 
and  representatives  desired  in  all  markets.  Packers’  accounts  solicited. 


CAMBRIDGE  •  MARYLAND.  1).  S.  A. 


The  Kykr  LABELER  and  BOXER 


For  economical,  high  quality  production,  KYLER  LABELING 
and  BOXING  MACHINES  are  without  equal.  Their  initial 
low  cost,  dependable  operation  and  Freedom  From  repairs  make 
them  the  most  proFttable  machines  oF  this  type  ever  built. 
KYLER  LABELING  and  BOXING  MACHINES  embody 
time-tried  and  proved  principles  oF  construction  throughout, 
with  working  parts  that  arc  strong,  simple  and  accurate. 


Westminster  Machine  Works,  Westminster,  Md.,  u.  s.  a. 


Domestic  Oistribators — A.  K.  Robins  A  Company,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. ;  Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Nianara  Falla,  N.  Y. ;  J.  L.  Fergruson  Company.  Joliet, 
Illinois ;  _  Berlin  Chapman  Company,  Berlin,  Wisconsin ;  BellinKbam  Chain  &  Forjte  Co.,  South  BellinKham,  Wash. ;  Emmons  &  Gallagher,  Oakland. 
California.  Canadian  Distributor — The  Brown  Boggs  Foundry  A  Machine  Co.,  Ltd.,  Hamilton,  Canada.  Ateliers  de  Construction  E.  Lecluyse.  S.  A., 
Antwerp,  Belgium  Manufacturers  for  Continental  Ehirope. 
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to  have  legislation  on  the  subject  enacted  during  this 
session.  A  committee  representing  your  association 
attended  the  meeting  in  New  York  and  urged  that 
Senate  Bill  5  of  the  last  session,  in  the  form  in  which 
it  passed  the  Senate,  be  used  as  the  basis  for  writing 
the  new  measure.  It  is  a  measure  that  affords  greater 
protection  to  the  consuming  public  and  which  at  the 
same  time  would  not  impose  unnecessary  and  burden¬ 
some  requirements  on  distributors  of  food  products. 

“It  is  needless  for  me  again  to  point  out  that  it  is 
absolutely  essential  that  Federal  and  State  food  laws 
be  substantially  uniform,  in  order  that  interstate 
shippers  of  the  necessities  of  life  should  not  be  ham¬ 
pered  unnecessarily  at  the  expense  of  the  consuming 
public.  For  that  very  sound  reason  it  is  the  logical 
course  to  enact  a  workable  federal  law  to  be  used  as 
the  basis  for  uniform  state  legislation.  To  indicate 
the  absolute  necessity  for  such  procedure,  let  me  point 
out  that  during  1936  the  State  of  Louisiana  enacted  a 
food,  drug  and  cosmetic  act.  But  in  order  to  bring 
about  uniformity  it  will  be  necessary  for  the  Louisiana 
Legislature  to  amend  the  recent  statute  if  a  federal  bill 
should  be  enacted  in  form  different  from  the  law  of 
Louisiana. 

GRADE  LABELING 

“Renewed  efforts  are  being  made  at  Washington  to 
bring  about  the  establishment  of  numerical  or  alpha¬ 
betical  grades  for  all  food  products  and  to  require 
containers  to  be  labeled  to  indicate  such  grades.  For 
many  years  we  have  urged  enactment  of  legislation 
that  would  prohibit  adulteration  and  misbranding  of 
food,  in  the  interest  of  consumers  and  of  honest  dis¬ 
tributors.  It  is  apparent,  however,  that  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  rigid  government  grades  for  food  products 
would  tend  to  confuse  rather  than  enlighten  the  house¬ 
wife,  and  it  also  would  tend  to  lower  the  packing 
standards  of  manufacturers  and  of  those  distributors 
who  have  developed  high  grade  and  superior  products 
under  brands  and  trademarks  in  which  millions  of 
dollars  have  been  invested  in  the  development  of  good¬ 
will  and  consumer  demand.” 

LITTLE  PATMAN  BILLS 

“I  know  that  you  are  concerned  with  the  problems 
that  have  arisen  since  enactment  of  the  Robinson- 
Patman  price  discrimination  act.  The  Federal  Trade 
Commission  has  issued  a  number  of  complaints  under 
the  statute. 

“It  now  is  reported  that  various  groups  are  advocat¬ 
ing  the  enactment  of  so-called  little  Robinson-Patman 
bills  in  the  various  states  throughout  the  Union.  It 
would  be  an  extremely  dangerous  experiment  to  enact 
state  legislation  along  the  lines  of  the  Federal  statute 
when  the  latter  is  most  difficult  of  construction. 

“Until  the  Robinson-Patman  Act  has  been  clarified 
or  definitely  construed  in  the  courts,  does  it  not  seem 
well  for  state  legislatures  to  defer  action  on  this  sub¬ 
ject?  I,  therefore,  urge  that  when  you  return  to  your 
homes  you  contact  state  legislators  and  point  out  to 
them  that  while  you,  as  a  wholesale  grocers,  are  un¬ 
alterably  opposed  to  unfair  methods  of  competition  in 
business,  it  seems  highly  desirable  in  the  interest  not 
only  of  business,  but  also  of  the  consuming  public,  to 


postpone  the  enactment  of  new  state  legislation  on 
price  discrimination  until  Congress  or  the  courts  have 
had  an  opportunity  to  clarify  the  federal  act. 

“During  recent  years  there  has  been  a  decided  in¬ 
crease  in  the  number  of  legislative  proposals  to  impose 
excise  taxes  on  products  handled  by  wholesale  and 
retail  grocers  and  to  license  distributors  of  such 
products.  These  tax  measures  not  only  interfere  with 
the  free  movement  of  grocery  products,  but  they 
burden  the  consumer  by  increasing  the  costs  of  living. 

I  continue  to  urge  that  you  express  your  views  freely 
on  this  subject  to  state  and  municipal  authorities. 

• 

PATMAN  LAW  SENTIMENT 

IT  will  take  at  least  a  year  for  any  court  clarification 
of  the  legal  status  or  interpretation  of  the  Robinson- 
Patman  Act,  according  to  Edgar  Watkins,  general 
counsel  for  the  National-American  Wholesale  Grocers’ 
Association. 

Addressing  the  wholesale  grocers  in  Chicago,  Mr. 
Watkins  declared  that  he  did  not  know  anyone  that 
the  law  had  helped  thus  far,  “except  the  lawyers.” 

He  expressed  the  belief  that  the  high  courts  might 
so  rule  on  the  measure  as  to  virtually  rewrite  the  act. 
There  is  also  a  possibility,  he  declared,  that  one  or 
more  provisions  of  the  measure  will  be  declared 
unconstitutional. 

DOES  SUPPLEMENTAL  IRRIGATION  PAY? 

''IS  it  profitable?”  is  the  first  question  raised  in  the 
I  humid  East  where  supplemental  irrigation  is  being 
I  adopted  rapidly  by  truck  and  orchard  farmers,  says 
F.  E.  Staebner  of  the  Bureau  of  Agricultural 
Engineering. 

“Not  all  farmers  keep  accurate  cost  figures,”  he 
continues,  “but  those  who  have  arranged  to  water 
their  crops  when  rainfall  is  insufficient  report  that  it 
is  inexpensive  drought  insurance.  Increased  yields 
more  than  pay  the  costs.” 

Mr.  Staebner  cites  increased  returns  from  farms 
where  supplemental  irrigation  has  been  used  for 
several  years:  A  Virginia  orchardist  sets  his  average 
increase  as  “several  carloads”  and  the  average  annual 
cost  at  “one  carload”.  Another  apple  farmer  in  Vir¬ 
ginia  finds  the  average  yearly  cost  of  water  “35  cents 
a  bushel”  is  more  than  offset  by  increased  yield  and 
better  quality.  A  Michigan  potato  farmer  reports 
irrigation  has  increased  returns  an  average  of  100 
bushels  an  acre.  A  New  Jersey  farmer  finds  irrigation 
has  increased  his  spinach  yield  “about  233  crates  per 
acre  each  year”.  A  doubled  yield  of  peppers  is  re¬ 
ported  by  another  New  Jersey  truck  farmer. 

Increased  revenue  from  a  pear  orchard  in  Michigan 
is  given  as  “more  than  a  dollar  per  tree”.  An  Ohio 
orchardist  reports  irrigation  “doubled  the  quality”  of 
his  pear  crop.  Among  other  increases  from  irrigation 
in  Michigan  are  these:  strawberries,  “200  16-quart 
crates  an  acre”;  melons,  “larger  and  better  quality”; 
peaches  “more  than  $100  an  acre”;  strawberries,  “a 
gross  return  of  $760  from  one  acre.” 

Eleven  of  22  irrigators  of  experience  who  reported 
recently  to  Mr.  Staebner  intend  to  bring  more  of  their 
land  under  irrigation  in  1937.  Three  others  already 
have  all  their  land  irrigated. 
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CAHNERS 

SEEDS 


LANDRETH’S  BEST  BEET 


The  best  Beet  to  be  had  for  canning  is 
Landreth’s  Best.  The  shape  of  the 
Detroit,  the  size  of  the  Detroit,  matures 
the  same  as  the  Detroit.  By  careful 
selection  we  have  bred  out,  to  a  very 
large  extent,  the  white  reams  or  zones 
that  appear  in  Detroit. 


Be  sure  to  get  our  attractive  prices. 


D.  LANDRETH 
SEED  COMPANY 

BRISTOL,  PENNA. 


QUALITY 

SINCE  1784- 


Now  On  the  Press 

The  following  Bulletins  will  be  available  shortly:  — 

“  Husker”, —  a  16-page  booklet,  illustrat¬ 
ing  and  telling  all  about  this  revolutionary,  all-ball¬ 
bearing  machine. 

“  3u)^  Cutter”,  — describing  and  showing  the 
details  of  this  leading  Whole-grain  Corn  Cutter. 

“  Whole-grain  Corn”, — an  entirely  new 
outline  of  the  real  foundation  of  a  great,  new 
industry,  and  how  the  product  can  be  produced  at 
low  cost. 

“Other  Machines”,  —  illustrating  and 

describing  the  new  Trimmer  (for  corn-on-the- 
cob),  the  Power  Trimmer,  the  Grinder 
and  other  Accessory  Equipment. 

Your  copies,  with  full  information,  will  be 
sent,  without  obligation,  upon  request. 

THE  UNITED  COMPANY 


CORN  CANNING 


EQUIPMENT 


WESTMINSTER,  MARYLAND 
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Retain  The  Equity  in  Your  Labels 

By  “BETTER  PROFITS” 

Special  Correspondent  of  The  Canning  Trade 


A  STATEMENT  by  “Observer”  and  comment 
editorially  in  issue  January  18th,  may  have  been 
passed  almost  unnoticed  by  readers  on  account 
of  the  pressure  of  other  things  just  before  the  Con¬ 
vention  in  Chicago.  Now  you  are  home  again 
ready  to  go  for  1937 — we  hope.  If  you  do  feel  that 
way  we  know  of  nothing  better  to  engage  your  minds 
and  activities  in  behalf  of  the  industry,  as  a  whole, 
than  to  take  up  the  suggestion  made  and  referred  to 
above. 

The  admonition  read:  “Get  this  requirement  (that 
the  name  of  the  manufacturer  and  the  distributor 
appear  on  the  label)  in  the  new  pure  food  bill  and 
watch  profits  and  business  grow.”  It  is  very  doubtful 
if  any  action  toward  this  end  was  taken  in  Chicago. 

I  doubt  if  any  state  association  of  canners  dare  to  take 
steps  of  going  on  record  as  being  in  favor  of  such  a 
law  and  yet,  every  canner  if  pressed  to  answer  truth¬ 
fully  in  the  matter  would  willingly  admit  that  the 
packer’s  name  should  appear  on  the  label  of  all  canned 
foods  packed  for  private  label  distributors.  That  is, 
it  should  appear  unless  he  is  lacking  in  pride  of  manu¬ 
facture,  unless  he  is  willing  to  let  anything  go  out 
from  his  plant  as  long  as  he  gets  his  money  for  it. 

The  facts  of  the  matter  are,  few  if  any  canners  have 
even  tried  to  see  what  their  individual  efforts  might 
do  toward  getting  their  name  on  the  labels  of  canned 
foods  packed  for  distribution  under  some  label  more 
or  less  famous.  It’s  about  time  canners  awoke  to  the 
remedy  which  like  the  most  of  remedies  so  sorely 
needed  in  the  canning  industry  lies  at  vour  hand,  ready 
to  be  utilized  by  all  who  will  do  so.  What  do  I  mean  ? 
Simply  that  when  you  contract  your  packs  this  spring, 
insert  in  the  contract  that  your  name  will  appear  on 
each  label  as  the  packer  of  all  goods  supplied  by  you, 
and  that  you  will  consider  the  contract  only  if  such 
labeling  is  allowed.  The  matter  of  expense  involved 
will  be  slight,  canners  can  imprint  buyers  labels  as 
they  are  made  ready  to  be  put  on  shipments  ready  for 
delivery. 

The  objection  of  the  National- American  Association 
of  Wholesale  Grocers  to  the  bill  would  be  laughable  if 
it  were  not  pathetic !  They  attempt  to  speak  for  the 
canner  when  they  say,  “Neither  a  manufacturer  or  a 
wholesaler  would  invest  money  in  the  establishment 
and  improvement  of  a  product  under  his  own  brand  if 
his  label  were  to  be  printed  with  the  name  of  another 
person.”  I  rise  in  wonder  to  ask :  What  did  a  wholesale 
distributor  ever  do  toward  the  improvement  of  a 
product  in  cans  that  he  feels  he  will  not  still  Qoptribute 


such  help  as  he  has  already  given  to  the  improvement 
of  canned  foods  if  the  name  of  the  packer  is  to  be 
included  on  the  label?  Insistence  on  rigid  standards 
of  quality,  I  suppose,  may  be  classified  as  help  toward 
the  improvement  of  brands,  but  what  canner  will  be 
or  ever  has  been  so  shortsighted  as  to  debase  quality 
in  cans  for  the  sake  of  a  few  more  dirty  dollars  in  the 
bank  at  the  end  of  the  season?  Nine  chances  out  of  a 
hundred  many  canned  foods  marketed  under  distribu¬ 
tors’  labels  in  the  past  would  never  have  been  put  out 
to  the  trade  if  the  canner  had  felt  he  would  not  be 
able  to  hide  under  the  cloak  of  a  jobber’s  label.  If 
the  National- American  Association  really  wishes  to 
improve  the  quality  of  canned  foods  it  will  do  all  it 
can  to  foster  and  pass  the  bill  referred  to ! 

Understand,  I  have  no  quarrel  with  the  good  friends 
making  up  the  membership  in  the  Association  of 
National- American  except  as  I  seriously  question  the 
lack  of  foresightedness  they  display  at  times.  I  know 
most  of  the  outstanding  organizations  distributing 
canned  foods  under  private  labels.  I  concede  without 
question  that  they  have  in  many  instances  spent  a  great 
deal  of  money  in  building  consumer  acceptance  for 
goods  sold  under  their  names.  In  every  instance  where 
their  name  alone  appeared  on  such  labels  they  have 
missed  a  valuable  sales  adjunct.  True  they  are  known 
in  their  territories,  their  reputation  is  a  good  size 
guarantee  of  the  worth  of  any  food  sold  under  their 
labels,  yet,  how  much  more  effective  might  their  selling 
messages  be  if  they  were  willing  to  allow  the  name  of 
the  canner,  packer  or  manufacturer  on  each  label,  and, 
in  effect  tell  the  world  and  their  customers  that  their 
goods  are  triply  guaranteed,  first  by  the  packer,  then 
by  their  organization  and  lastly  by  the  dealer  offering 
them  for  sale  at  retail. 

Personally,  I  do  not  feel  that  the  rank  and  file  of 
canners  are  in  agreement  with  the  National-American 
Association.  Numerically,  I  am  confident  the  canners 
of  the  United  States  by  a  large  majority  would  like  to 
see  their  names  on  all  labels  of  canned  foods  put  up  in 
their  individual  factories.  A  few  large  canners  are  in 
a  delicate  position  at  times.  They  spend  large  sums 
of  money  attempting  to  popularize  their  brands  among 
consumers  and  then  turn  around  and  sell  large  sur¬ 
pluses  to  private  label  buyers.  They  work  retail  trade 
in  support  of  their  factory  brands  and  in  case  they  see 
a  large  retail  grocer  is  stocking  heavily  of  some  label 
often  packed  in  their  factories  they  lay  off  sales  pres¬ 
sure  on  that  buyer  and  on  the  side  congratulate  him 
on  his  acumen  in  laying  in  a  stock  of  such  splendid 
canned  foods.  In  other  words,  the  smaller  canner  will 
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not  meet  with  the  objection  by  buyers  to  his  name  on 
the  label  of  goods  he  packs  as  will  the  larger  canner 
in  competition  with  the  firm  buying  heavily  of  their 
output. 

If  it  is  true  as  I  see  it,  that  a  larger  number  of 
canners  in  the  country  would  rather  see  their  name  as 
packers  on  buyers’  labels,  it’s  about  time  the  smaller 
canner  asserted  himself  in  the  mass.  It’s  not  often 
they  can  crack  the  whip  over  their  dominating  big 
brothers,  but  in  this  case  they  have  the  upper  hand. 
Let  seventy-five  per  cent  of  the  canners  of  the  country 
assert  themselves,  and  refuse  to  sell  goods  for  buyers’ 
labels  unless  their  names  appear  on  the  pack,  and  in  a 
year’s  time  the  large  canner  would  give  in  and  join 
the  movement.  The  time  will  come  when  some  such 
movement  will  be  necessary  or  private  labels  will  again 
destroy  millions  of  dollars  worth  of  investments  in 
national  and  local  advertising. 

The  largest  canners  of  evaporated  milk  in  the 
country  today  do  not  pack  for  buyers’  labels,  nor  have 
they  done  so  for  some  time.  They  rightfully  feel  that 
their  labels  mean  too  much  to  them  for  it  to  be  worth 
while  for  them  to  do  anything  that  might  destroy  their 
equity  in  them.  The  tonnage  each  year  in  canned 
foods  makes  it  necessary  that  many  millions  of  cases 
be  distributed  under  buyers’  labels.  It  is  not  possible 
for  any  canner  to  take  the  position  that  he  will  not 
pack  for  other  labels,  but  they  can  at  least  protect  their 
own  position  and  insist,  individually,  they  will  not  sell 
their  packs  to  be  distributed  by  others  unless  their 
name  goes  on  the  label  as  packers. 

The  remaining  problem  uppermost  in  the  minds  of 
some  canners  as  an  objection  to  the  passage  of  the 
Chapman  Bill  (name  on  the  label)  is  that  to  be 
occasioned  by  the  crop  shortages  we  so  often  encounter. 
Well,  I  think  I  can  see  a  disposition  on  the  part  of  many 
canners  at  present  to  act  more  as  wholesale  distribu¬ 
tors  than  as  canners.  As  such  they  are  in  competition 
with  wholesale  distributors  often  their  customers  and 
on  not  exactly  a  fair  basis.  On  the  other  hand,  it  will 
seem  to  many  that  if  they  are  unable  to  sell  thousands 
of  cases  of  canned  foods  as  their  pack,  as  they  do  at 
present,  they  had  better  increase  their  packing  facili¬ 
ties  or  lessen  their  activities. 

Finally,  the  increase  in  canned  food  consumption 
has  come  about  through  the  advertising  done  on  canned 
foods  during  the  past  twenty  years.  As  each  canner 
sees  that  he  gets  credit  for  quality  packs  he  will  be 
encouraged  to  spend  what  he  can  for  advertising  his 
goods;  distributors  will  join  the  movement  in  increas¬ 
ing  numbers  and  a  resultant  increase  in  the  consump¬ 
tion  of  canned  foods  will  so  stimulate  the  industry  that 
all  will  wonder  why  they  stood  out  so  long  against  the 
name  of  the  packer  and  distributor  appearing  on  the 
label. 

But  remember,  the  results  pictured  will  not  be 
handed  you  on  a  silver  platter;  you’ll  have  to  take 
individual  stands  in  the  matter.  You’ll  have  to  work 
in  every  way  possible  toward  the  end  in  view,  but  the 
good  to  be  gained  from  such  actions  will  more  than 
offset  the  time  and  effort  you  expend. 


The  Best  of  Everything 
For  the  Stringless 

BEAN  CANNER 

CRCO  machinery  for  packing  stringless  beans  .  .  . 
from  the  first  cleaning  operation  to  the  filling  of 
cans  .  .  .  brings  to  the  canner  many  exclusive  fea¬ 
tures  that  increase  the  quality  of  the  product  and 
lower  the  costs  of  operation  .  .  .  particularly  in  the 
complete  line  of  snippers  ...  in  the  CRCO  graders 
.  .  .  and  in  the  new  asparagus  style  filler.  If  you 
want  a  perfect  pack  of  stringless  beans,  investi¬ 
gate  the  CRCO  line. 


CLEANERS 
GRADERS 
SNIPPERS 
CUHERS 
ROD  WASHERS 
BLANCHERS 


CRCO  UNIT  BEAN  GRADER 


FILLERS 


CRCO  PRE-GRADER 


Send  Far  Bulletin  BM-1 

CHISHOLM -RYDER  CO. 

NIAGARA  FALLS,  NEW  YORK 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Inc.  Ju.  Q.  Lenyitt  *  Co.  Chiaholm-Ryder  Co..  Inc. 
Columbus,  Wis.  Ogden,  Utah  Seattle,  Wash. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.  ChlshoIm-Ryder  Co.,  Inc. 

Baltimore,  Md.  Niagara  Falls,  Canada 
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GRAMS  of 


HAROLD  WOODRUFF,  F.  H.  WoodrufF  &  Son,  Milford, 
Connecticut,  has  been  confined  to  Rochester,  New  York 
hospital  with  pneumonia.  Last  reports  have  his  con¬ 
dition  much  improved. 

• 

THE  PRINCIPAL  BUSINESS  of  the  newly  formed  Jones- 
port  Packing  Corporation,  Machias,  Maine,  will  be  the 
packing  of  sardines,  but  they  plan  to  handle  fish  of  all 
kinds  in  the  near  future. 

• 

PENROSE  RUSSELL,  of  Hayward,  California,  where  he 
is  assistant  manager  of  the  Hunt  Brothers  cannery, 
has  returned  with  his  bride,  the  former  Anita  Lorine 
Foss.  The  wedding  took  place  at  Crown  Point, 
Indiana,  and  the  couple  spent  their  honeymoon  in 
Virginia  and  Florida. 

CHARLES  P.  GUELF,  always  an  outstanding  figure  at 
any  canners  convention,  has  been  retired  by  his  firm, 
F.  H.  Woodruff  &  Son,  Milford,  Connecticut,  and  is 
sojourning  in  Florida. 

• 

ANNOUNCEMENT  is  made  by  Link-Belt  Company, 
Chicago,  of  the  appointment  of  Erwin  A.  Wendell  to 
the  position  of  District  Sales  Manager,  with  head¬ 
quarters  at  317  N.  11th  Street,  St.  Louis,  Missouri. 
Mr.  Wendel  has  been  connected  with  the  Link-Belt 
Pershing  Road  plant  in  Chicago  since  1918,  and  for  a 
number  of  years  served  as  sales  engineer  in  metropoli¬ 
tan  Chicago.  In  his  new  position,  he  succeeds  Howard 
L.  Purdon,  who  has  been  transferred  to  the  company’s 
Chicago  plant  to  assume  sales  responsibilties  in  Chi¬ 
cago  territory. 

• 

JOSEPH  ALVES  has  been  made  General  Manager  at 
Monterey,  California,  for  the  F.  E.  Booth  Company, 
packers  of  sardines. 

• 

“UNCLE  BILLY”  ROACH,  W.  R.  Roach  &  Company, 
Grand  Rapids,  Michigan,  passed  up  the  usual  Chicago 
Convention  weather  for  the  more  favorable  Miami, 
Florida,  climate. 

• 

SALE  OF  THE  WHOLESALE  tea  businesses  of  Thomas  J. 
Lipton,  Inc.,  of  New  York,  and  of  Thomas  J.  Lipton, 
Ltd.,  of  Toronto,  Canada,  along  with  several  rubber 
and  tea  estates  in  Ceylon,  was  approved  by  the  High 
Court  in  London  recently.  The  sale  was  made  by 
trustees  of  the  will  of  the  late  Sir  Thomas  Lipton,  at  a 
figure  said  to  be  approximately  700,000  pounds. 
Thomas  Brooks,  one  of  the  three  trustees  of  the  Lipton 
will,  said  that  the  amount  involved  in  the  transaction 
will  be  turned  over  to  charity  and  benefit  Glasgow 
hospitals. 


INTEREST 


PAUL  CASE  has  been  made  Manager  of  the  Domestic 
Department  of  Schuckl  &  Company,  San  Francisco, 
California,  canners. 

• 

RALPH  0.  DULANY,  Fruitland,  Maryland,  has  been 
chosen  President  of  the  National  Canners  Association, 
succeeding  Howard  A.  Orr,  Winorr  Canning  Company, 
Circleville,  Ohio. 

• 

ON  JANUARY  16th,  Jacob  Fuhremann,  Sr.,  of  the 
Fuhremann  Canning  Company,  Appleton,  Wisconsin, 
died  at  Lanark,  Illinois.  Funeral  services  were  held  on 
January  20th  at  Sun  Prairie,  Wisconsin. 

• 

A  PETITION  for  dissolution  of  the  Island  Pineapple 
Company,  Ltd.,  Honolulu,  Hawaii,  has  been  granted 
and  distribution  of  the  assets  has  been  commenced. 

• 

ED  F.  WOELPER,  National  Can  Company,  Baltimore, 
losses  his  job  as  Secretary-Treasurer  of  the  Young 
Guard  in  favor  of  Robert  W.  Mairs,  Baltimore,  but  to 
accept  the  Presidency  of  the  Young  Guard,  succeeding 
Ed  Kent,  Mor-Pack  Preserving  Corporation,  Stockton, 
California. 

• 

THE  STAR  OF  FINLAND,  last  of  the  Alaska  Packers 
famous  sailing  fleet,  has  been  brought  back  to  San 
Francisco  Bay  following  completion  of  work  on  a 
motion  picture  for  which  she  was  leased  to  Paramount 
Studios  last  year.  The  vessel  is  to  be  preserved  so 
that  future  generations  may  see  what  a  real  sailing 
ship  looked  like. 

A  FLOOD  RELIEF  CONTRIBUTION  of  $500  was  subscribed 
by  members  of  the  Young  Guard  Society. 

• 

BILL  ROGER’S  three  hundred  and  eighty  pounds  were 
“taken  for  a  ride”  by  two  professional  roller  skaters 
at  the  Young  Guard  entertainment.  They  sat  him 
down  safely  after  the  dizzy  whirl. 

• 

T.  STRAN  SUMMERS,  New  Freedom,  Pennsylvania,  has 
succeeded  W.  Scott  Silver  as  a  director  of  the  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  Canners  Association. 

• 

BALTIMORE  CANNED  FOODS  EXCHANGE  Special  Train 
took  103  conventionites  to  Chicago.  Other  specials  to 
the  convention  were  as  well  crowded. 

• 

E.  s.  THORNE  is  the  new  President  of  the  Old  Guard 
Society,  succeeding  A.  T.  Hipke,  who  was  marooned  in 
the  flood  area  and  unable  to  attend  the  convention. 

• 

H.  w.  PHELPS,  past  President  of  the  American  Can 
Company,  is  convalescing  from  a  recent  illness. 
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SPECIAL  SELECT 

INDIANA  BALTIMORE  TOMATO  SEED 


Important  Announcement  to 


This  seed  is  saved  as  all  seed  should  be  — 
from  individual  fruits  carefully  chosen  so 
cus  to  assure  mciximum  yield,  most  perfect 
coloring,  shape,  size  and  all  round  canning 
quality.  All  our  efforts  are  directed  toward 
making  this  one  seed  the  best  obtainable. 

In  bulk  $1.25  per  lb;  4  oz.  celo  bags  $1.35 

C.  A.  SHUTTLEWORTH  SEED  CO.  MATTHEWS,  IND. 


Seed  Corn  For  Particular  Canners 


Your  best  assurance  of  a  paying  crop 
is  in  the  planting  of  O  &  M  Seeds  of 
Satisfaction. 

Descriptive  catalog  covering  all  your 
requirements  including  Burcross  and 
Golden  Cross  Hybrid  Sweet  Corn  sent 
on  request. 

The  O  &  Ml  SEED  CO.,  Growers 

Seed  Corn  Specialists 

Green  Springs,  Ohio 


All  the  latest  data 

FORMULAE  -  COOKING  TIMES 
COOKING  TEMPERATURES 

are  included  in  the  new  6th  (1936)  edition  of 

“A  Complete  Course  in  Canning” 


Price  $10.00 
order  your  copy  now. 


The  Cannins  Trade 

20  S.  Gay  Street 

Baltimore,  Md. 


LABELS 

SERVING  THE  INDUSTRY  SINCE  1901 
SEND  FOR  SAMPLES,  PRICES,  NEW  IDEAS 


STOCK  LABELS 

A  Full  Assortment  of  Beautiful 
Designs  sent  Free  upon  request 


I  rUMAMId  PRINTING  AND 

LtniYIMnn  lithographing  co. 

420-430  FOURTH  STREET  -  SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 


Canners  of  Peas  and  Lima 
Beans,  Canned  Foods 
Buyers,  Brokers  and  Food 
Jobbers  in  the  United 
States  and  Foreign  eoun- 
tries;— 

(Reading  Time  47  seconds) 

The  Hansen  Canning  Machinery  Corporation  has  just 
issued  to  all  its  representatives  here  and  abroad,  a  new  up 
to  the  minute  manual  on  the  “Hansen  3  Quality  Grader” 
for  peas  and  lima  beans. 

This  1937  innovation  is  right  in  step  with  the  tempo  of 
the  times.  The  3  quality  grading  process  brings  about  re¬ 
sults  to  an  extent  previously  considered  impossible  to  attain. 

Where  other  makes  emphatically  bring  about  only  2  se¬ 
parations  in  a  given  time,  the  Hansen  Process  with  a  single 
device,  provides  a  means  for  meeting  the  most  urgent  and 
comprehensive  needs  for  any  Pea  Packer,  to  elevate  the 
Quality  of  his  Bean  or  Pea  Pack. 

With  such  assistance  naturally,  benefits  are  increased,  to 
an  extent  far  equal  to  the  installation  cost  involved. 

With  such  new  facilities  any  experienced  Pea  Packer  can 
now  open  new  channels  of  trade  for  his  quality  merchandise. 

There  is  no  doubt  but  that  you,  too,  will  find  specific  need 
for  the  Hansen  3  Quality  GRADER,  added  to  your  can¬ 
ning  equipment, 

Analize  your  last  year's  pack;  see  if  improvement  can  be 
made.  The  volume  of  the  higher  grades  is  increased  by  the 
amount  heretofore  lost  in  the  lower  grades,  and  the  volume 
of  the  lower  grades  (often  sold  at  or  below  cost)  is  conse¬ 
quently  reduced.  General  use  at  precise  grading  would  re¬ 
duce  the  market  glut  of  low  grades  and  better  prices  for 
them  would  prevail. 

Why  not  send  for  this  pamphlet  today  -  Fill  in  attached 
coupon  an<l  it  will  he  mailed  promptly  with  our  compli¬ 
ments. 


HANSEN  CANNING  MACHINERY  CORPORATION 
Cedarburg,  Wisconsin 


FIRM 

NA  ME  _ _ 

CITY _ STATE _ 

If  INTERESTED  in  cost  of  installation  PLEASE  MARK  HERE  □ 
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With  Canned  Foods  Distributors 

By  “OBSERVER” 

Special  Correspondent  of  The  Canning  Trade 


BROKERS'  SALES  GAIN 

ISCUSSING  trade  trends  at  the  opening  session 
of  the  brokers’  annual  convention,  Mr.  Huber 
declared  that  the  volume  of  food  products  sales 
handled  by  brokers  had  increased  approximately  25 
per  cent,  on  a  dollar  basis,  in  the  last  three  years. 
Operation  of  the  Robinson-Patman  Act  during  the 
second  half  of  1936  had  tended  to  increase  the  impor¬ 
tance  of  the  food  broker  as  a  factor  in  marketing 
operations,  he  added.  Enforcement  by  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission  of  the  anti-price  discrimination 
provisions  of  this  statute,  the  brokers’  leader  said, 
should  further  substantially  increase  sales  volume  of 
the  legitimate  brokerage  trade  in  the  current  year. 

“The  Census  of  Distribution  for  1935,  recently  com¬ 
pleted  by  the  Bureau  of  the  Census,”  Mr.  Huber  said, 
“shows  total  dollar  value  of  food  and  grocery  products 
sold  by  food  brokers,  based  on  returns  received  from 
approximately  two-thirds  of  all  the  brokers  in  the 
country,  of  $1,655,244,000.  Assuming  that  this  figure 
represents  but  two-thirds  of  the  industry,  the  total 
indicated  dollar  volume  of  business  done  by  brokers  in 
that  year  would  be  in  the  neighborhood  of  $2,482,- 
866,000. 

“While  final  figures  on  1936  sales  will  not  be  avail¬ 
able  for  some  time  as  yet,  it  is  conservative  to  estimate 
that  the  year’s  total  was  well  above  two  and  one-half 
billions.  Higher  prices  for  many  food  products,  in¬ 
creasing  tonnage  in  the  closing  months  of  the  year, 
and  greater  utilization  of  the  services  of  legitimate 
brokers  following  passage  of  the  Robinson-Patman  Act 
in  June,  all  contributed  to  the  industry’s  growing  sales 
volume.” 

Passage  of  the  Robinson-Patman  Act,  Mr.  Huber 
declared,  has  greatly  strengthened  the  position  of  the 
broker  in  the  food  and  grocery  industry. 

“This  statute,”  he  said,  “has  tended  to  clarify  the 
function  of  the  food  broker  as  a  separate  service  in  food 
distribution,  as  well  as  to  outlaw  unfair  and  discrimi¬ 
natory  practices  harmful  to  the  food  trade  as  a  whole. 
The  broker,  functioning  as  the  sales  agent  for  some 
10,000  small,  independent  canners  and  food  manufac¬ 
turers  in  all  parts  of  the  country,  has  been  a  vital 
influence  in  developing  sales  volume  for  these  smaller 
processors  at  minimum  sales  expense,  thus  narrowing 
the  price  spread  between  producer  and  consumer. 

“The  Robinson-Patman  Act,  prohibiting  as  it  does 
the  unfair  diversion  of  brokerage  compensation  to 
‘dummy’  brokerage  organizations  operated  by  large- 
scale  distributors  or  cooperative  groups  of  wholesalers, 
establishes  by  statute  for  the  first  time  formal  recogni¬ 


tion  of  the  established  function  of  the  food  broker  as 
a  separate  cog  in  the  nation’s  food  distributing 
machine. 

“Freed  from  the  unethical  competition  of  these 
‘dummy’  brokerage  organizations,  the  industry  is  now 
offered  a  free  and  open  field  of  competition,  with  the 
premium  resting  on  sales  ability  and  general  efficiency 
rather  than  concentrated  buying  power. 

“Based  on  present  accepted  interpretations,  the 
Robinson-Patman  Act  should  operate  to  effectually 
stem  the  further  growth  of  unfair  trade  practices  in 
food  distribution  and  tend  to  re-establish  the  former 
system  of  free  competition  upon  which  the  industry 
was  founded  and  developed. 

“This  statute,  when  effectively  administered,  will 
forever  remove  the  spectre  of  monopoly  from  the 
nation’s  vital  food  products  industry,  and  operate  to 
the  advantage  of  the  producer  and  the  legitimate  and 
efficient  processor,  wholesaler,  and  retailer.  The  pub¬ 
lic,  likewise,  will  benefit  from  this  law  through  the 
freeing  of  food  markets  from  the  threat  of  artificial 
controls  hitherto  practicable  under  the  growing  in¬ 
fluence  of  concentrated  buying  power  in  the  food  field.” 

TO  AMEND  PATMAN  LAW? 

ITH  Congress  again  in  session,  industry  in¬ 
terest  in  possible  clarifying  amendment  of  the 
Robinson-Patman  Law  is  increasing  steadily. 
It  is  known  that  a  determined  effort  will  be  launched 
by  some  in  the  trade  for  modification  of  the  measure 
through  amendments  intended  to  clarify  some  of  the 
Act’s  provisions.  Clauses  relating  to  brokerage  pay¬ 
ment,  advertising  allowances  and  quantity  discounts 
have  been  in  dispute  since  the  enactment  of  the  law 
in  June  of  1936. 

Just  what  form  any  amendments  may  take  is,  of 
course,  problematical  at  this  time.  In  the  event  that 
the  measure  is  reopened,  it  is  assured  that  the  original 
proponents  of  the  measure  will  seek  to  have  the  pro¬ 
hibitions  contained  in  the  law  strengthened.  Others, 
whose  interests  lie  in  other  directions,  are  as  eager  to 
see  the  law  weakened. 

With  the  constitutionality  of  some  provisions  of  the 
law  apparently  open  to  serious  question,  it  would 
appear  logical  that  Congress  review  its  handiwork. 
Although  the  measure,  in  one  form  or  another,  was 
before  the  Congress  for  nearly  a  year  before  its  enact¬ 
ment,  the  measure  as  finally  passed  (without  a  record 
vote)  differed  in  important  respects  from  the  initial 
proposals  for  this  remedial  legislation. 

(Continued  on  page  t8) 
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18  YEARS  of  PURE  LINE  SELECTION 


Certified  Indiana  Canners  Association 
INDIANA-BALTIMORE  TOMATO  SEED 
$2.50  per  lb.,  F.O.B.  Indiana  ahipping  point 


Producing  a  Tomato  especially  for  canners. 

INDIANA  CANNERS  ASSOCIATION 

INDIANA-BATIMORE 

TOMATO  SEED 

CERTIFIED  By — the  State  of  Indiana  and  Purdue 
University  Agricultural  Experiment  Station. 

The  result  of  18  years  of  rigid  breeding  care  by  the  Purdue 
University  Agricultural  Experiment  Station,  assuring  vigorous, 
hardy  vines,  yielding  heavily  of  fruit  grown  for  the  especial 
purpose  of  canning. 


ORDER  NOW  FOR  DELIVERY  TO  APRIL  1st. 


INDIANA  CANNERS  ASSN.,  INC., 


A  TOMATO  BRED  FOR  CANNING 


V  WEBER  w 

TinerJoini; 
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USERS  of  cans  and  metal  packages  will 
find  this  company  prepared  to  render  com¬ 
plete  and  helpful  service.  It  is  independent 
of  all  other  manufacturers  in  this  field  and 
has  behind  it  the  resources  and  laboratory 
facilities  of  one  of  the  largest  business 
institutions  among  the  industries  of  this 
country. 

This  background  and  long  experience  in 
packaging  is  now  available  to  canners.  A 
Crown  Can  Representative  will  gladly  ex¬ 
plain  the  many  advantages  this  service  offers. 


PACKERS  CANS 

Plain  *  Inside  Enameled  *  Litliographcd 


BEER  CANS  DR T  PACKAGE  CANS 
Plain  and  Plain  and 

Crown  Top  Lithographed 

OIL  and  GREASE  CANS  SPECIALTIES 


This  new,  modern 
plant  is  equipped 
with  the  latest  and 
most  efficient  ma¬ 
chinery.  It  provides 
unsurpassed  pro¬ 
duction  facilities. 


Packers  Cans  for  1937  sold  f.o.b.  Philadelphia,  Baltimore,  Houston  and  other  seleaed  points. 
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THE  MARKETS 

IN  LEADING  CANNED  FCX)DS  CENTERS 


WEEKLY  REVIEW 

Futures  Were  Not  Opened  at  the  Convention — Canners  Have 
Become  Wary  Sellers — Corn  Holdings  Far  Short — So  Are  All 
Other  Spots — An  Appeal  That  Ought  to  Move  You 

The  market — The  feature  of  the  canned  foods 
situation  this  week  of  the  Convention  was  the 
unanimous  feeling  among  men  of  our  industry  that 
this  Food  Convention,  into  which  it  has  turned,  is  un¬ 
bearable  and  must  be  changed.  It  is  too  big  and  too 
unwieldy,  making  it  impossible  for  canners,  or  ma¬ 
chinery-supply  men  to  conduct  business  as  normally. 
Coming  home  on  the  train  a  member  of  one  of  the 
lesser  of  the  14  varigated  food  associations  which  met 
in  Chicago,  marachino  cherries  and  glased  fruits,  was 
overhead  to  say  that  the  Canners  Convention  is  now 
in  the  background,  the  food  men  having  swarmed  over 
them.  And  that  is  the  cause  of  the  discontent. 

The  real  feature  of  the  Convention,  in  a  market  way, 
was  the  manner  in  which  futures  held  out  against  all 
assaults.  They  did  not  succeed  in  opening  futures  and 
that  is  a  mighty  victory  for  the  industry.  It  was  said 
that  one  or  two  Wisconsin  canners  let  go  some  future 
peas,  but  it  was  said  with  a  comiserating  smile,  as  if 
to  indicate  that  of  course  there  must  be  some  weak  ones 
who  fall  into  the  well  set  nets.  But  futures  did  not  open 
at  the  Convention,  and  that  is  what  we  had  hoped  for. 

In  that  line,  talking  with  a  leader  of  the  industry,  a 
leading  association  officer,  he  pointed  out  that  the  can¬ 
ners  can  no  longer  be  herded.  When  the  squeeze  play 
(pitting  one  canner  against  another  on  reported  sales 
at  lower  prices  than  the  second  canner  wishes  to  con¬ 
sider)  the  canner  goes  off  to  consult  with  the  other  can¬ 
ner,  and  the  canard  is  nailed.  Canners  are  really  doing 
a  good  selling  job  now,  and  that  is  all  that  is  needed.  If 
we  got  the  real  drift  of  the  market,  and  we  think  we 
did,  few  if  any  canners  tried  to  do  business,  or  wanted 
to  sell  any  spots.  One  old  and  experienced  Wisconsin 
canner  said  he  had  a  few  cases,  about  5,000,  stan¬ 
dard  Alaskas,  which  he  was  holding  until  he  could  get 
cost,  95c.  And  that  is  the  spirit  of  them  all. 

In  the  canned  corn  market  statistics  were  submitted 
showing  that  on  January  1st,  1937,  there  were  but 
about  1,500,000  cases  unsold  on  hand  to  supply  the  fol¬ 
lowing  seven  months,  and  in  contrast  with  the  more 
than  3,000,000  cases  held  on  January  1st,  1936.  Con¬ 
servatively  considered  that  means  a  short  age  of  at 
least  one  million  cases  to  care  for  just  ordinary  de¬ 
mand,  and  a  shortage  of  more  than  double  that  amount 


in  face  of  present  heavy  demand.  The  corn  canner, 
therefore,  who  was  getting  cold  feet  may  well  warm  up 
again.  It  may  be  written  down  that  the  spot  canned 
corn  market  will  be  bare  long  before  new  canned  corn 
can  possibly  be  packed. 

When  one  attempted  to  talk  to  a  tomato  canner  he 
just  looked  at  you  in  surprise,  as  if  he  had  heard,  some¬ 
where,  of  canned  tomatoes ;  but  his  were  all  gone,  and 
all  the  juice  he  had  packed,  and  that  was  a  lot.  The 
western  tomato  canners  have  long  been  very  strong  on 
tomato  prices,  and  it  now  remains  for  the  Eastern  to¬ 
mato  canners  to  get  some  backbone.  And  they  are 
getting  it,  too.  Tomato  prices  are  on  the  advance,  and 
nothing  can  stop  them. 

It  was  a  well  dressed,  happy  crowd,  with  plenty  of 
money  to  spend,  but  the  entertainments  were  decidedly 
more  decorous  than  has  been  the  case  many  times  in  the 
past.  The  machinery-supply  men  did  a  big  business, 
and  canners  had  satisfactory  sessions  with  their 
brokers.  The  only  “fly  in  the  ointment”  is  the  uncer¬ 
tainty  of  the  coming  season,  owing  to  the  unprece¬ 
dented  floods,  the  freezing  weather  in  California, 
where  it  had,  practically,  never  been  seen  before,  and 
the  unprecendented  spring-like  weather  throughout  the 
rest  of  the  country.  Experienced  growers  and  canners 
could  not  but  ask,  what  will  happen  during  the  coming 
growing  season.  And  they  are  uneasy,  and  unwilling 
to  tie  themselves  up  in  contracts  in  the  face  of  such 
uncertainties.  All  far-sighted  men  will  go  slow  in  that 
regard. 

AN  APPEAL — The  terrible  sufferings  caused  by  the 
great  flood,  south  of  Chicago,  was  as  much  a  matter  of 
discussion,  and  action  as  anything  else.  On  Monday 
night  when  the  truth  of  the  awful  conditions  began  to 
be  realized  in  earnest,  the  Young  Guards  Society,  at 
their  annual  dinner,  contributed  $500  in  cash,  and 
wired  it  to  the  Red  Cross.  On  Tuesday  the  National 
Canners  Association,  in  session,  appointed  a  committee 
to  assemble  canned  foods  of  all  kinds,  and  this  is  going 
ahead  in  good  shape,  and  generously.  Every  canner 
wants  a  share  in  this,  and  every  canner  should  make 
the  offering,  if  only  in  thanksgiving  for  the  good  year 
just  had,  and  that  he  is  not  one  of  the  victims.  And 
in  the  Canning  Machinery  and  Supplies  Association 
meeting  they  voted  $1,000  for  the  flood  sufferers.  Do 
not  be  deceived  as  the  reports  come  in  that  the  flood  is 
passing;  the  suffering  and  loss  remain,  and  will  be 
worse  during  the  coming  month  than  at  the  moment. 
Canned  foods  are  particularly  serviceable  since  they 
can  stand  the  rough  handling,  are  not  hurt  by  an  occa¬ 
sional  dip  into  the  water,  and  are  the  fresh  food,  and 
drink,  which  are  needed  so  badly  to  offset  suffering. 
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hunger  and  disease.  Call  on  your  nearest  Red  Cross 
unit,  and  send  it  as  many  cases  of  goods  as  you  can 
squeeze  out.  Tiny  tots  and  bent  and  weary  grand¬ 
mothers  will  bless  you  for  every  can  so  sent.  Every 
day’s  delay  may  mean  loss  of  life,  or  spread  of  disease, 
so  act  promptly. 

• 

NEW  YORK  MARKET 

By  “New  York  Stater” 

Special  Correspondent  of  "The  Canning  Trade” 

Market  Quiet  Because  of  Convention  in  Chicago — ^Tomatoes 
Continue  Strong — ^Tentative  Prices  on  Peas  in  Wisconsin — 

Grapefruit  Firming  Up— Jobbers  Concerned  on  Shipment 
Of  Salmon  Because  of  Maritime  Strike 

New  York,  January  29,  1937. 

HE  SITUATION — The  New  York  market  has  been 
more  or  less  a  deserted  village  during  the  week, 
with  brokers  and  buyers  alike  absent  at  the  Chi¬ 
cago  Conventions.  Under  such  circumstances,  trading 
has  naturally  been  quiet  with  chief  interest  centering 
in  the  reports  of  futures  offerings  sifting  through  from 
Chicago,  and  indicated  developments  affecting  the  out¬ 
look  for  enforcement  of  the  Robinson-Patman  Law. 

THE  OUTLOOK — Chicago  reports  indicate  the 
booking  of  considerable  spot  business  for  prompt  and 
nearby  shipment  points  to  early  liquidation  of  most 
carryover  canned  vegetables.  The  outlook  on  fruits  is 
less  favorable,  due  to  the  tie-up  in  shipping,  and  it  is 
now  felt  that  the  expected  early  liquidation  of  most 
packs  will  be  converted  into  carryover  holdings  because 
of  canners’  inability  to  make  shipment.  Some  early 
tentative  prices  on  future  peas  indicate  prices  about  in 
line  with  last  year,  but  not  many  canners  are  venturing 
“out  on  a  limb”  while  Mother  Nature  is  on  such  a 
rampage  in  many  parts  of  the  country. 

TOMATOES — Continued  strength  features  the  mar¬ 
ket  for  southern  packs,  with  prices  holding  steady  at 
recent  advances.  Canners  are  showing  considerable 
firmness  in  their  price  views.  The  market  for  standard 
2s  at  midwestern  canneries  has  apparently  firmed  up 
to  75  cents,  which  is  slightly  over  the  basis  quoted  on 
the  southern  packs. 

PEAS — Wisconsin  canners  are  reported  to  have 
named  tentative  prices  for  1937  pack  peas  as  follows : 
Fancy  sweets,  2-sieve  $1.50,  3-sieve  $1.35,  4-sieve  $1.25, 
and  5-sieve  $1.15,  with  standards  offered  at  $1.20  for 
No.  2  sieve,  $1.10  for  3-sieve,  $1.00  for  4-sieve,  and  90 
cents  for  5-sieve.  Considerable  volume  of  business  in 
spot  peas  is  reported  to  have  been  booked  in  Chicago 
this  week  around  the  95  cent  level  for  standard  4-sieve 
Alaskas,  previous  offerings  on  this  grade  at  90  cents 
having  been  well  liquidated  by  recent  buying. 

CORN — ^Western  canners  are  reported  offering  1937 
pack  evergreen  corn  at  85  cents  for  extra  standards 
and  80  cents  for  standards,  with  cream  style  bantam  at 
95  cents  for  fancy,  85  cents  for  extra  standards,  and 
80  cents  for  standards,  all  f.  o.  b.  canneries,  and  prices 
being  tentative.  Spot  corn  is  holding  well  at  an  inside 


of  85  cents  for  standards,  with  fancy  ranging  $1.20 
and  upwards,  according  to  brand  and  packer. 

BEANS — The  market  for  standard  stringless  ap¬ 
pears  to  have  settled  rather  definitely  at  85  cents 
cannery,  although  reports  among  some  buyers  indicate 
that  in  a  few  instances  offerings  are  still  being  made 
on  the  basis  of  82  cents.  Stocks  remaining  unsold  in 
canners’  hands  are  not  large,  and  further  price  ad¬ 
vances  would  appear  probable. 

FRUITS — Interest  in  spot  canned  fruits  continues 
fairly  active,  and  resale  prices  are  steadily  strengthen¬ 
ing  to  the  point  where  they  are  now  considerably  over 
what  would  normally  constitute  replacement  costs. 
Relatively  little  fruit  is  coming  through  all-rail,  al¬ 
though  it  is  probable  that  buyers  will  have  to  resort 
more  generally  to  this  type  of  shipment  unless  an  im¬ 
mediate  adjustment  in  the  shipping  strike  is  effected. 
Some  quantities  of  canned  fruits  are  arriving  here  by 
water  from  New  Orleans,  whence  they  have  been 
shipped  by  rail  from  the  coast.  Quotations  in  the  coast 
market  are  unchanged,  the  market  being  little  better 
than  nominal  in  the  absence  of  important  trading. 
Canners  and  distributors  alike  are  seriously  concerned 
over  the  fate  of  consignments  which  have  been  held 
on  the  docks  since  the  shipping  strike  started  in 
October.  The  extreme  cold  wave  which  the  coast  has 
experienced  has  not  been  productive  of  ideal  storage 
conditions,  it  is  pointed  out. 

PATMAN  ACT  DEVELOPMENTS— With  reports 
in  many  quarters  indicating  a  stiffening  in  enforce¬ 
ment  operations  under  the  provisions  of  the  Robinson- 
Patman  Act,  and  possible  supplemental  legislation 
aimed  at  still  more  stringent  regulation  of  potential 
monopoly,  buyers  and  sellers  alike  are  proceeding  most 
cautiously.  Recent  developments,  it  is  believed,  will 
exert  a  pronounced  influence  on  the  marketing  of  the 
1937  packs. 

GRAPEFRUIT — With  a  number  of  canners  with¬ 
drawn  from  the  market,  the  grapefruit  situation  is 
showing  more  firmness,  and  buyers  who  jumped  in  on 
the  recent  recession  in  values  apparently  have  cause 
for  self-congratulation  on  their  temerity.  Grapefruit 
and  juice  alike  are  moving  readily  into  consuming 
channels. 
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SALMON — While  pre-Lenten  buying  has  been  light 
as  yet,  jobbers  are  concerned  over  the  market  outlook. 
With  coast  shipments  tied  up,  the  replacement  prob¬ 
lem  has  become  a  serious  one,  and  distributors  are  not 
inclined  to  make  any  salmon  offerings  whatsoever  in 
the  resale  market.  Quotations  for  coast  shipment  are 
meaningless  under  present  conditions,  and  the  restora¬ 
tion  of  a  free  and  open  market  hinges  upon  settlement 
of  the  maritime  and  warehouse  strikes. 


CHICAGO  MARKET 

By  “Illinois” 

Special  Correspondent  of  “The  Canning  Trade" 

The  Big  Convention  Considered  Futures — Federal  Trade  Action 
Talked  About — Ozark  Tomato  Canners  to  Pay  $2  More  Per 
Ton  for  Tomatoes — Canners  Have  Confidence  in  All  Prod¬ 
ucts — Fine  Canned  Oysters  From  the  Coast — ^The  Old 
Timer’s  Comment  on  the  Phony  Contract 

Chicago,  Ill.,  January  28,  1937. 

The  convention — Bigger  and  better  and  more 
enthusiastic  than  ever  before — ^that  seems  to  be  the 
general  opinion  and  cross  section  thought  up  to 
the  time  this  report  is  filed. 

Canners  generally  seem  to  be  willing  to  consider 
carefully  the  future  business  that  their  brokers  brought 
with  them  to  the  meeting,  but  they  seem  to  hesitate 
about  naming  definite  prices.  Future  selling,  however, 
is  taking  rapid  form  and  it  will  not  be  long  now 
before  active  trading  against  the  1937  packing  will  be 
on  its  way.  Everyone  was  talking  higher  packing  costs 
for  the  coming  season  and  the  buyer’s  position  was  that 
if  he  had  to  pay  a  substantial  advance  over  the  basis 
at  which  he  booked  futures  in  1936,  it  would  cramp 
his  style  and  react  unfavorably  upon  the  canner. 

Reports  have  it  that  some  sizeable  business  was 
booked,  but  your  correspondent  was  unable  to  learn 
of  any  cases  or  definite  prices. 

ROBINSON-PATMAN  STATUTE— One  of  the 
leading  subjects  of  conversation  in  all  groups  was  the 
recent  announcement  of  the  complaints  filed  by  the 
Federal  Trade  Commission  against  Biddle  Purchasing 
Company  and  A.  &  P.  Tea  Company.  It  was  generally 
conceded  that  Biddle  had  more  or  less  invited  this 
action.  On  the  other  hand,  there  were  those  who 
argued  that  the  Government  had  doubtless  waited  until 
they  had  a  strong  case  against  Biddle.  There  wasn’t 
so  much  talk  about  A.  &  P.  Biddle  seemed  to  be  the 
thorn  in  the  flesh. 

TOMATOES — Canners  of  this  item  from  the  sur¬ 
rounding  States  came  to  Chicago  all  pepped  up  and 
many  of  them  seemed  confident  that  by  orderly  mar¬ 
keting  methods  80  cents  for  No.  2  tin  standards  would 
be  obtained  before  springtime. 

Eastern  tomato  canners  called  attention  to  the  fact 
that  by  far  the  major  portion  of  last  season’s  produc¬ 
tion  had  already  been  sold  and  shipped  from  the  Tri- 
States.  All  in  all,  the  market  holds  its  strength  as 
reported  in  this  column  last  week,  with  the  price 
range  about  the  same. 
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Canners  will  have  to  pay  more  for  tomatoes  this 
season.  It  was  pointed  out  that  the  Ozarks  had  started 
such  a  move  by  agreeing  to  pay  $2.00  a  ton  over  that 
of  1936. 

CORN — The  market  remained  unchanged.  Among 
the  so-called  Wise  Ones  $1.00  for  No.  2  standards  was 
freely  predicted  unless  the  East — Maryland,  Delaware 
and  Pennsylvania — had  a  larger  supply  than  was 
figured  on,  and  where  standard  corn  is  quoted  today 
at  85  cents. 

PEAS — The  Wisconsin  canners  your  correspondent 
interviewed  did  not  seem  at  all  concerned  over  their 
spot  holdings.  What  bothered  them  was  the  problem 
of  contracting  acreage  for  1937.  Almost  to  a  man 
they  would  say  that  with  barley  and  corn  over  $1.00 
per  bushel  and  with  wheat  at  $1.50  and  still  advancing, 
it  was  most  difficult  indeed  to  talk  pea  acreage  to  a 
farmer  unless  you  paid  him  a  substantial  advance  over 
that  of  the  past  several  seasons.  All  in  all,  it  didn’t 
look  (judging  from  these  contacts)  that  it  would  be 
possible  to  pack  except  at  costs  appreciably  higher  than 
the  past  two  or  three  seasons. 

OYSTERS — Saw  samples  of  the  finest  canned 
oysters  at  the  Convention,  you  can  imagine.  Maryland 
and  the  Gulf  oyster  canners  will  certainly  have  to 
watch  their  step.  These  came  from  the  Coast  of  Wash¬ 
ington  and  were  large,  tender,  meaty  and  full  of  flavor. 
A  ten-ounce  can  contained  only  10  to  12  oysters. 

It  was  stated  that  the  oyster  industry  on  the  Wash¬ 
ington  Coast  has  developed  to  a  marked  degree  and 
that  a  production  this  season  of  close  to  half  a  million 
cases  is  expected.  The  gentleman  who  was  showing 
the  samples  stressed  particularly  the  fact  that  the 
oyster  provides  vitamins  needed  by  the  human  system 
and  is  one  of  the  most  valuable  of  foods. 

The  Old  Timer — (Continued  from  last  week)  — 
After  getting  off  his  chest  the  remarks  as  outlined  in 
this  column  in  the  last  two  issues,  the  Old  Boy  warmed 
up  to  his  subject  and  continued: 

“Can  you  imagine  any  canner,  or  for  that  matter  a 
producer  of  any  product,  that  is  subject  to  the  ups 
and  downs  of  a  market  and  to  all  of  natures  phenomena, 
entering  into  such  an  asinine  contract  ?  To  me  it  seems 
almost  unbelievable  and  if  I  had  not  had  perfect  con¬ 
fidence  in  my  friend  who  gave  me  all  this  informtaion, 
I  would  just  have  thought  it  was  a  pipe  dream.  That’s 
why  I  wanted  you  to  print  this  all  before  the  Conven¬ 
tion,  so  that  the  matter  of  a  contractual  arrangement 
between  the  canner  and  his  distributor  could  have  been 
thoroughly  discussed  and  analyzed.  Of  course,  some¬ 
what  crippled  up  as  I  am  here  with  my  rheumatism, 
I  didn’t  get  down  to  the  meetings.  I  am  mighty  sorry, 
but  several  friends  phoned  me  long  distance  from  the 
hotel  and  you  see  I  haven’t  been  quite  forgotten  after 
all.  I’ll  be  keen  to  read  the  various  trade  papers  in¬ 
cluding  the  old  standby  and  the  most  dependable  one 
of  them  all — The  Canning  Trade— and  I  hope  this 
matter  of  contract  was  taken  up.”  (Continued  next 
week). 


GULF  STATES  MARKET 

By  “Bayou” 

Special  Correspondent  of  “The  Canning  Trade” 

Oyster  Canneries  Running  at  a  Good  Pace — Report  Good  Busi¬ 
ness  Booked — Very  Few  Large  Shrimp  Available — 
Spinach  Pack  Speeding  Up 

Mobile,  Ala.,  January  29,  1937. 

YSTERS — More  and  more  oyster  boats  are  be¬ 
ing  added  each  week  to  the  fleet  that  is  engaged 
in  tonging  and  dredging  oysters  for  the  oyster 
canneries  and  right  now  the  factories  are  clicking  at  a 
good  pace. 

Nevertheless,  the  weather  is  not  altogether  ideal  for 
oyster  canning,  as  it  is  a  little  too  warm  and  the  boats 
have  to  throttle  down  production  to  some  extent  in 
order  not  to  overcrowd  the  factories  and  cause  them  to 
lose  the  oysters.  Oysters  will  last  much  longer  out  of 
the  water  when  the  weather  is  cold  than  when  it  is  mild 
like  now. 

The  days  usually  open  up  cloudy  and  foggy,  then  in 
a  few  hours  we  have  pretty  sunshine  for  a  few  hours, 
then  it  clouds  up  again  and  rains  for  a  while,  so  in  the 
course  of  24  hours  we  get  plenty  of  changes.  Fog, 
clouds,  rain  and  sunshine  during  the  day-light  hours, 
and  fog,  clouds,  rain  and  moon-light  during  the  night 
hours.  You  go  to  bed  with  a  bright  sky  and  moonlight 
and  when  you  wake  up  in  the  morning,  you  are  greeted 
with  a  downpour  of  rain.  It  seems  that  the  sun  god 
Helios  and  the  water  star  Aquarious  are  playing  hide- 
and-seek  with  the  earth. 

But  our  plight  is  light  and  insignificant  as  compared 
to  the  suffering,  privation  and  tremendous  hardships 
that  the  people  in  the  flood  area  of  this  country  are  now 
undergoing,  so  we  have  a  whole  lot  to  be  thankful  for. 

Practically  the  entire  shrimp  fleet  will  soon  be  en¬ 
gaged  in  the  tonging  and  dredging  of  oysters  for  the 
canneries,  because  shrimp  are  too  scarce  and  the  boat¬ 
men  would  starve  to  death  depending  on  the  trawling 
of  shrimp  for  a  living  at  present. 

Some  of  the  boats  that  went  tonging  oysters  for  the 
raw  oyster  market  when  the  season  opened  up  in  Sep¬ 
tember  are  also  quitting,  and  going  catching  oysters 
for  the  canning  factories.  The  raw  oyster  dealers  pay 
a  higher  price  for  oysters  than  the  factories  and  for 
this  reason  the  boats  remain  in  the  raw  oyster  busi¬ 
ness  as  long  as  they  can,  but  then  too,  the  raw  dealers 
require  a  better  culled  oyster  than  the  factories  and 
this  naturally  adds  to  the  cost  of  production. 

The  reason  that  the  raw  dealers  have  to  have  a  better 
culled  oyster  than  the  canneries  is  because  the  raw 
dealers  have  their  oysters  shucked  raw  and  the  oysters 
have  to  be  as  near  single  as  possible  in  order  that  the 
shuckers  can  open  the  oysters  quicker  and  better  than 
when  in  cluster;  whereas  the  canneries  have  their 
oysters  shucked  after  they  have  been  steamed,  which 
causes  them  to  pop  open  and  the  operation  of  taking 
the  oyster  out  of  the  open  shell  is  a  much  easier  and 
quicker  operation. 
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The  canneries  report  a  good  volume  of  business  book¬ 
ed  on  oysters  and  with  Lent  less  than  two  weeks  off, 
there  should  be  an  active  demand  for  all  kinds  of  sea 
foods. 

The  price  of  canned  oysters  is  $1.05  per  dozen  for 
five  ounce ;  and  $2.10  for  ten  ounce,  f.  o.  b.  factory. 

SHRIMP — The  amount  of  shrimp  produced  in  this 
section  is  negligible  at  present  and  they  all  go  to  the 
raw,  headless  shrimp  dealers,  who  are  finding  it  mighty 
difficult  to  get  enough  of  them  to  fill  their  orders. 

The  shrimp  are  small  and  medium,  with  very  few 
large  ones  available. 

No  shrimp  are  being  canned  at  present  and  the  pack 
is  over  with  until  next  Fall,  except  for  a  few  scattered 
lots  in  the  Spring  of  the  year,  which  may  or  may  not 
happen  this  year,  because  the  Spring  pack  is  more 
times  a  failure  than  a  success  and  from  present  indica¬ 
tions,  this  year  Spring  pack  is  going  to  be  a  rank  fail¬ 
ure. 

The  price  of  canned  shrimp  is  $1.40  per  dozen  for 
No.  1  small;  $1.50  for  No.  1  medium;  $1.55  for  No.  1 
large,  and  $1.60  for  No.  1  extra  large,  f.  o.  b.  cannery. 

SPINACH — The  rain  and  Spring  weather  that  we 
are  having  is  doing  much  to  speed  up  the  spinach  pack, 
as  all  crops  are  growing  by  leaps  and  bounds  and  yield¬ 
ing  their  maximum. 

The  price  of  spinach  is  80c  per  dozen  for  No.  2; 
$1.10  for  No.  2V^,  and  $3.75  for  No.  10,  f.  o.  b.  factory. 

• 

CALIFORNIA  MARKET 

By  “Berkeley” 

Special  Correspondent  of  *‘The  Canning  Trade" 

Extreme  Cold  Weather  Since  First  of  Year  Damages  Crops — 
Steady  Improvement  in  Volume  of  Sales — Sardine  Packing  in 
Monterey  Area  Suddenly  Stopped — Canned  Spinach  in 
Good  Demand — Berry  Packs  Largely  Sold  Up 

San  Francisco,  Calif.,  January  28,  1937. 

HE  WEATHER — Since  the  first  of  the  year,  Cali¬ 
fornia  has  been  in  the  grip  of  a  cold  spell  almost 
unparalleled  for  duration  and  intensity.  Losses 
already  amount  to  millions  of  dollars  and  the  end  is 
not  yet  in  sight.  While  cold  weather  has  prevailed 
throughout  the  entire  State,  Southern  California  has 
bourne  the  brunt  of  it  and  it  is  there  that  the  damage 
has  been  heaviest  to  crops.  Temperatures  as  low  as 
sixteen  degrees  above  zero  have  been  recorded  in  the 
citrus  districts  around  Los  Angeles  and  it  is  believed 
that  fully  one-half  the  orange,  lemon  and  grapefruit 
crop  has  been  destroyed,  with  heavy  damage  to  trees. 


Last  year’s  citrus  crop  was  valued  at  more  than 
$100,000,000.  In  the  fight  against  sub-freezing  tem¬ 
peratures,  use  has  been  made  of  approximately  4,000,- 
000  orchard  heaters  at  a  cost  of  $1,000,000  a  night 
during  the  coldest  weather.  For  weeks,  the  southern 
part  of  the  State  has  been  under  the  pall  of  smudge 
smoke,  adding  to  the  discomfort.  The  California  Co- 
Operative  Crop  Reporting  Service  reports  its  inability 
to  estimate  crop  damage  as  yet,  but  says  that  vegetable 
crops  have  suffered  heavily  in  addition  to  citrus  fruits. 
The  output  of  artichokes,  celery,  lettuce  and  peas  has 
been  sharply  cut  into  and  vegetables  for  spring  will  be 
later  than  usual  in  making  their  appearance  in  quanti¬ 
ties.  Large  acreages  of  peas  will  have  to  be  replanted, 
owing  to  the  seed  rotting  in  the  ground.  Southern 
California  has  had  more  than  the  normal  rainfall  to 
date,  but  near-drought  conditions  prevail  in  the  north¬ 
ern  half  of  the  State  where  the  precipitation  averages 
about  one-half  the  normal  to  date. 

SALES — There  has  been  a  rather  steady  improve¬ 
ment  in  the  volume  of  sales  on  Pacific  Coast  canned 
products  since  the  first  of  the  year  and  many  fair-size 
shipments  are  going  forward  by  all-rail,  or  combina¬ 
tion  rail  and  water  routes.  This  does  not  seem  to  have 
shown  any,  falling  off  as  a  result  of  the  disastrous  floods 
in  the  Ohio  Valley,  the  developments  of  the  past  few 
days  in  the  maritime  strike  or  the  fact  that  so  many 
canners  and  brokers  are  in  attendance  at  the  Chicago 
conventions.  Price  changes  continue  few  and  far  be¬ 
tween,  with  most  of  these  along  the  line  of  added 
strength. 

PINEAPPLE — California  packers  are  going  to  un¬ 
usual  lengths  to  maintain  their  market  in  the  Hawaiian 
Islands.  Instances  are  being  cited  where  shipments 
of  canned  products  are  being  made  to  Honolulu  by  way 
of  New  York  to  hold  the  market.  The  goods  make  a 
journey  of  close  to  10,000  miles,  despite  the  fact  that 
their  destination  is  but  2,400  miles  from  the  Golden 
Gate. 

SARDINES — The  packing  of  sardines  in  the 
Monterey  area  came  to  a  sudden  stop  recently  when 
fishermen  went  on  strike  against  boat  owners  for  union 
recognition,  a  larger  share  in  boat  catches  for  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  crews  and  preference  in  employment  for 
Monterey  owned  boats.  This  question  was  quickly 
settled,  but  canners  have  not  been  able  to  come  to  an 
agreement  with  the  Cannery  Workers’  Union.  While 
declining  to  sign  an  agreement  as  a  body  with  plant 
workers,  owners  of  the  11  plants  have  announced  that 
uniform  minimum  wages  of  45  cents  an  hour  for 
women  and  50  cents  an  hour  for  men  will  prevail. 
Prior  to  the  strike,  but  three  plants  had  such  a  high 
minimum  wage. 


CANNING^  MACmNERY 

CA  Single  Unii  or  Jt  Complete  Canning  Plant 

BERLIN  CHAPMAN  CO.  BERLIN,  WIS. 


CANNING  MACHINERY 

SCOTT  IMPROVED  VINERS—VINER  FEEDERS 

#orad«rs  of 

HYDRAULIC  CONVEYING  EQUIPMENT 


THE  SCOTT  VINER  CO.  COLUMBUS, □ 
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SPINACH — Canned  spinach  has  been  in  good  de¬ 
mand  of  late  and  the  sources  of  supply  are  commencing 
to  become  limited,  adding  to  the  strength  of  the  mar¬ 
ket.  An  increased  pack  in  1937  is  planned  by  canners, 
judging  from  contracts  with  growers.  The  estimated 
acreage  of  canning  spinach  for  the  State  is  placed  at 
14,745,  as  against  12,431  for  1936.  Spinach  continues 
to  be  a  popular  dish,  despite  the  frequent  comedy 
cracks  at  its  expense  and  the  reports  of  a  doctor  or 
two  that  its  value  has  been  overestimated.  Your  cor¬ 
respondent  listened  recently  to  an  inquiring  radio 
reporter  on  the  street  in  a  San  Francisco  suburb  who 
asked  passersby  whether  or  not  they  liked  spinach.  Of 
a  total  of  21  interviewed,  17  advised  that  they  liked 
spinach,  while  four  said  they  did  not  care  for  it.  Two 
took  pains  to  stop  and  say  that  they  were  especially 
fond  of  canned  spinach. 

GRAPEFRUIT — The  California  Packing  Corpora¬ 
tion  has  withdrawn  all  prices  on  Del  Monte  grapefruit 
and  on  Mission  and  Argo  brands  of  broken  segments 
grapefruit.  At  the  same  time  it  has  advanced  prices 
five  cents  a  dozen  on  the  smaller  sizes  of  grapefruit 
juice,  and  ten  cents  a  dozen  on  the  two  larger  sizes. 
This  brings  No.  2  tall  up  to  75  cents  and  No.  5  to  $2.20. 

MACKEREL — Packers  of  California  mackerel  con¬ 
tinue  to  be  besieged  with  orders  that  cannot  be  filled. 
Buyers  apparently  cannot  understand  why  it  is  not 
possible  to  get  an  ample  supply  of  the  fish  and  this  is 
something  that  is  rather  a  mystery  to  canners,  too.  The 
mackerel  might  be  able  to  explain  but  they  are  con¬ 
spicuous  by  their  absence. 

BERRY  PACK — The  berry  pack  made  last  year  on 
the  Pacific  Coast  has  been  largely  sold  up  and  deliveries 
seem  to  have  been  more  complete  than  on  most  other 
lines.  Holdings  of  strawberries  in  first  hands  are 
limited  and  prices  are  largely  nominal.  Raspberries 
are  in  small  supply  in  syrup  packs  and  water  packs 
are  none  too  plentiful.  Blackberries  are  still  offered 
by  quite  a  few  canners,  but  the  market  is  quite  firm. 
No.  2  fancy  is  offered  at  $1.55,  with  No.  10  of  this 
grade  at  $7.55.  Loganberries  are  staging  a  comeback 
and  are  being  more  widely  distributed  once  again. 
No.  2  fancy  sells  at  $1.70. 


GOING  THE  ROUNDS 

He  took  her  hand  in  his  and  gazed  proudly  at  the 
engagement  ring  he  had  placed  on  her  finger  only  three 
days  before. 

“Did  your  friends  admire  it?”  he  inquired  tenderly. 

“They  did  more  than  that,”  she  replied,  coldly.  “Two 
of  them  recognized  it.” 


“Girls,  I  peeled  for  two  weeks  after  spending  a  week¬ 
end  at  the  beach.” 

“Sunburn,  eh?” 

“No,  potatoes !  I  couldn’t  pay  my  bill.” 


WITH  CANNED*  FOODS  DISTRIBUTORS 

By  "OBSERVER” 

(Continued  from  page  20) 

While  there  has  undoubtedly  been  a  considerable 
minimizing  of  allegedly  unfair  trade  practices  since 
the  measure  became  law,  it  is  by  no  means  certain 
that  this  reform  will  be  lasting.  Any  adverse  judicial 
decision  affecting  the  constitutionality  of  some  of  the 
Patman  Law’s  clauses  would  undoubtedly  be  reflected 
in  further  demoralization  in  the  food  and  grocery 
industry. 

Thus,  from  the  standpoint  of  both  the  advocates  and 
opponents  of  the  Robinson-Patman  Law  it  would 
appear  that  some  action  by  the  new  Congress  in  the 
direction  of  clarification  of  the  more  disputed  portions 
of  the  trade  control  law  would  react  to  the  best  in¬ 
terests  of  the  industry  as  a  whole. 

It  is  believed  that  the  foes  of  the  measure  will  seek 
an  amendment  liberalizing  the  triple  damages  section 
of  the  law  to  prohibit  actions  for  recovery  under  this 
clause  until  practices  in  dispute  have  been  declared  un¬ 
lawful  by  judicial  action. 


AmiClPE 

AGRICULTURAL  INSECTICIDE  ConttolliXig  CtOp  PoStS 

AGICIDE  LABORATORIES 

108  N.  Water  Street  MILWAUKEE,  WIS. 


Write  us  in  Regard  to  the 

Ayars  Seven-Pocket  Universal 

Filler 

for  tomatoes  and  cut  beans 


Ayars  Liquid  Filler 
Ayars  Soup  Filler 


ROBINS' 

All  Perforated  Process  Crates 


A.  K.  ROBINS  &  CO.,  INC. 

Lombard,  Concord  &  W.  Falls  Avenue 
BALTIMORE,  MD. 
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CANNED  FOOD  PRICES 


All  Prices  quoted  F.  O.  B.  Factory 


CANNED  VEGETABLES— Continued 


Prices  given  represent  the  high  and  low  canners’  selling  price 
of  the  current  week,  subject  to  customary  cash  discounts. 
Quotations  per  dozen  unless  otherwise  noted.  “Eastern” 
quotations  for  Atlantic  Coast  States  east  of  Ohio  River; 
“Central”:  Central  States  West  of  Ohio  River  to  Mountain 
States;  “West  Coast”:  Mountain  and  Pacific  Coast  States. 

Quotations  on  this  page  are  for  spot  goods.  For  future 
quotations  see  market  reports. 

Canned  Vegetables 


Eastern  Central  West  Coast 

Low  High  Low  High  Low  High 

ASPARAGUS 

White  Colossal.  No.  2% .  2.76  2.86 

Large,  No.  2% .  2.80  2.90 

Medium,  No.  2% .  2.76  2.86 

Green  Mam.,  No.  2  ro.  cans .  2.40  2.60 

Medium,  No.  1  tall .  1.86  1.86 

Large.  No.  2 .  2.36  2.46 

Tips,  White,  Mam.  No.  1  sq .  2.60  2.70 

Small,  No.  1  sq .  2.36  2.46 

Green  Mam.,  No.  1  sq .  2.40  2.60 

Small,  No.  1  sq .  2.10  2.20 


Eastern 

Wholegrain — Continued  Low  High 

White,  Fancy  No.  2 .  1.10  1.16 

No.  10 .  7.60  _ 

Ex.  Std.  No.  2 . 96  1.10 

No.  10 .  6.66  . 

Std.  No.  2 . 86  .90 

No.  10 . 

CORN — Creamstyle 

Yellow,  Fancy  No.  2 .  1.16  . 

No.  10 . . . 

Ex.  Std.  No.  2 .  1.10  . 

No.  10 . 

Std.  No.  2 . . . 

No.  10 . 

White,  Fancy  No.  2 . 

No.  10 . 

Ex.  Std.  No.  2 . 90  1.00 

No.  10 .  6.26  6.60 

Std.  No.  2 . 86  .90 

No.  10 .  4.76  6.00 

HOMINY 

Std.  Split,  No.  1,  Tall . 

No.  2% . 80  .90 

No.  10 . 


Central 
Low  High 

1.20  . 


1.20  1.26 


1.10  1.16 


1.00  1.06 


1.10  1.26 

6.60  _ 

.90  1.00 


.76  .80 

2.26  2.60 


West  Coast 
Low  High 


BAKED  BEANS 

16  oz . 

No.  2V2  . 

No.  10  . 

STRINGLESS  BEANS 

Fancy  Cut  Green,  No.  2 . 

No.  10 . 

Ex.  Std.  Cut  Green,  No.  2 . 

No.  10 . 

Std.  Cut  Green,  No.  2 . 

No.  10 . 

Fancy  Whole  Green,  No.  2 . 

No.  10 . 

Ex.  Std.  Whole  Green,  No.  2.... 

No.  10 . 

Std.  Whole  Green.  No.  2 . 

No.  10 . 

Fancy  Cut  Wax,  No.  2 . 

No.  10 . 

Ex.  Std.  Cut  Wax,  No.  2 . 

No.  10 . 

Std.  Cut  Wax,  No.  2 . 

No.  10 . 

Fancy  Whole  Wax,  No.  2 . 

No.  10 . 

Ex.  Std.  Whole  Wax,  No.  2 . 

No.  10 . 

Std.  Whole  Wax.  No.  2 . 

No.  10 . 

Red  Kidney,  Std.  No.  2 . 

No.  10 . 

LIMA  BEANS 

No.  2  Tiny  Green . 

No.  10 . 

No.  2  Medium  Green . 

No.  10 . 

No.  2  Green  &  White . 

No.  10 . 

No.  2  Fresh  White . 

No.  10 . 

No.  2  Soaked . 

BEETS 

Whole.  No.  2„„ . 

No.  2% . . 

Std.  Cut,  No.  2 . 

No.  2t^ . 

No.  10 . 

Ex.  Std.  Cut,  No.  2 . 

No.  214 . 

No.  10 . 

Std.  Sliced,  No.  2 . 

No.  214 . 

No.  10 . 

Ex.  Std.  Sliced,  No.  2 . 

No.  10 . 

CARROTS 

Std.'  Sliced,  No.  2 . . 

No.  10 . 

Std.  Diced,  No.  2 . 

No.  10 . 

PEAS  AND  CARROTS 

Std.  No.  2 . 

Fancy  No.  2 . 

CORN — Wholegrain 

Yellow,  Fancy  No.  2 . 

No.  10 . 

Ex.  Std.  No.  2 . 

No.  10 . . 

Std.  No.  2 . . 

No.  10 . . 


.60 

.60 

.66 

.60 

.90 

1.36 

1.0214 

1.10 

3.26 

4.26 

3.60 

3.76 

6.76 

7.60 

.9214 

1.00 

1.16 

1.26 

4.60 

6.00 

6.60 

6.00 

.8214 

.90 

.90 

1.00 

4.00 

4.10 

4.60 

4.76 

1.60 

6.60 

7.60 

1.36 

1.26 

1.16 

1.20 

1.06 

1.10 

6.60 

1.76 

.76 

.86 

.80 

.86 

4.50 

4.60 

3.60 

3.76 

1.60 

1.6214 

1.36 

.86 

1.00 

.80 

.86 

.6714 

.70 

1.00 

1.20 

.90 

1.10 

.86 

.86 

1.16 

1.16 

4.00 

4.26 

3.26 

.76 

.80 

.86 

.90 

4.26 

4.26 

3.26 

3.60 

.96 

.96 

1.16 

1.16 

4.60 

4.60 

.76 

.80 

3.60 

3.76 

4.60 

4.60 

.76 

.76 

3.76 

3.76 

3.60 

3.76 

.86 

.86 

1.10 

1.16 

1.20 

1.40 

1.26 

1.86 

7.00 

1.16 

1.20 

1.20 

MIXED  VEGETABLES 

Fey..  No.  2 . 86  .90 

No.  10 . 4.26  4.26 

Std..  No.  2 . 66  .76 

No.  10 .  3.76  4.00 


.86  .90 

.  4.26 


.86 

4.26 


.86 

4.26 


1.40 

1.86 


.86  .90 

1.10  . 

3.36  . 

.96  . 

3.60  . 


OKRA  AND  TOMATOES 

Std.,  No.  2 . 90  .96 

No.  10 . 


PEAS 

No.  2  Fancy  Sweets,  2s . 

No.  2  Fancy  Sweets,  38 . 

No.  2  Fancy  Sweets,  4s . 

No.  2  Fancy  Sweets,  6s . 

No.  2  Ex.  Std.  Sweets,  2s . 

No.  2  Ex.  Std.  Sweets,  3s . 

No.  2  fix.  Std.  Sweets,  4s..... 

No.  2  Ex.  Std.  Sweets,  6s . 

No.  2  Std.  Sweets,  2s . 

No.  10  Std.  Sweets,  2s . 

No.  2  Std.  Sweets,  3s . 

No.  10  Std.  Sweets,  3s . 

No.  2  Std.  Sweets.  4s . 

No.  10  Std.  Sweets,  4s . 

No.  2  Std.  Sweets,  6s . 

No.  10  Std.  Sweets,  6s . . 


No.  i  Early  June,  38 . 6714  -60 

No.  2  Fey.  Alaskas,  Is . . . 


No.  2  Fey.  Alaskas,  3s . 

No.  2  Ex.  Std.  Alaskas.  Is .  1.76  1.90 

No.  2  Ex.  Std.  Alaskas,  2s .  1.20  1.30 

No.  2  Ex.  Std.  Alaskas,  Ss .  1.00  1.00 

No.  2  Ex.  Std.  Alaskas,  4s . 96  .96 

No.  2  Ex.  Std.  Alaskas,  6s . 

No.  2  Std.  Alaskas.  3s . 9214  1.00 

No.  10  Std.  Alaskas,  3s . .  6.60  . 

No.  2  Std.  Alaskas,  4s . 90  .96 

No.  10  Fey.  Alaskas,  4s . . . . 


No.  16  Std.  Alaskas.  48 .  6.00  6.00 

No.  2  Std.  Alaskas,  6s . 

No.  10  Std.  Alaskas,  6b . 

No.  2  Ungraded . 90  .9214 

Soaked,  28 . 46  .60 

lOs  . .  2.60  2.76 

Blackeye,  2s,  Soaked . 6714  .76 

lOs  .  3.60  3.76 

PUMPKIN 

Std.,  No,  2 . 76  - 

Std..  No.  214 . 86  .86 

No.  3 . 96  . 

No.  10„ .  2.86  3.76 

SAUER  KRAUT 

Std.,  No.  2 . 

No.  214 . 9714  1.16 

No.  3 . . . 


1.60 

1.66 

1.36 

1.46 

1.40 

1.60 

1.26 

1.40 

1.26 

1.46 

1.20 

1.30 

1.16 

1.36 

1.16 

1.26 

1.30 

1.40 

1.20 

1.30 

1.26 

1.40 

1.16 

1.26 

1.10 

1.36 

1.16 

1.20 

1.10 

1.26 

1.10 

1.16 

1.16 

1.26 

1.10 

1.26 

1.16 

1.20 

6.26 

6.60 

6.26 

6.26 

1.00 

1.10 

1.00 

1.10 

6.00 

6.26 

6.00 

6.26 

.96 

1.10 

1.10 

1.20 

6.00 

6.26 

4.60 

4.60 

.70 

.80 

1.66 

1.86 

1.60 

1.76 

1.36 

1.45 

1.26 

1.40 

1.26 

1.36 

1.46 

1.60 

1.26 

1.40 

1.20 

1.25 

1.10 

1.20 

1.16 

1.26 

1.00 

1.10 

1.06 

1.10 

1.00 

1.06 

.96 

1.06 

1.06 

1.10 

6.26 

6.60 

.96 

1.06 

1.00 

1.06 

6.00 

6.00 

6.26 

6.26 

6.00 

6.60 

.90 

1.00 

1.00 

1.06 

_ 

. 

4.60 

4.76 

.90 

1.00 

.96 

1.00 

.66 

.60 

.66 

.67% 

3.20 

3.40 

. . 

.65 

.70 

.70 

.76 

.76 

.80 

.80 

.90 

2.60 

3.00 

2.76 

8.00 

.77% 

.86 

1.06 

1.10 

— 

3.60 

3.60 

. . 

SPINACH 


SfH  ,  Nn  9. 

. 77% 

.96 

.70 

.96 

1.02% 

No.  2%  . . . 

_  1.10 

1.26 

.96 

1.10 

1.26 

No.  lb . 

. .  3.76 

4.00 

8.26  _ 

8.76 

4.05 

SUCCOTASH 

Std.  No.  2,  Gr.  Com,  Dr.  Limas.  1.06 
Std.  No.  2,  Gr.  Cora,  Fr.  Limas.  1.20 
Triple.  No.  2....„ . .  1.00  ., 
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CANNED  VEGETABLES— ConUnncd 


CANNED  FRUITS— Continned 


Eastern  Central  West  Coast 


Low 

High 

Low 

High 

Low 

High 

SWEET  POTATOES 

.70 

No.  2% . 

.90 

.96 

No.  3 . 

No.  10„ . 

...  3.00 

Std.,  No.  2,  Syrup  Pack . 

. 

No.  2% . 

...  i.oo 

•  ..e«M 

No.  3 . 

No.  10 . 

...  3.26 

TOMATOES 

Fancy,  No.  2 . 

1.00 

1.20 

No.  2% . . 

1.80 

1.86 

No.  3 . 

No.  10 . 

4.06 

4.26 

^id  pack 

Ex.  Std..  No.  1 . 

...  .47% 

.47% 

.60 

.82% 

.96 

No.  2 . 

...  .72% 

.86 

.76 

.80 

.96 

1.00 

No.  2% . 

...  1.06 

1.16 

1.06 

1.16 

1.30 

1.45 

No.  3 . . . 

...  1.16 

1.26 

No.  10 . 

...  3.60 

3.60 

8.50 

3.76 

4.06  4.60 

with  puree 

Std.,  No.  1 . 

.46 

.46 

.46 

.50 

.60 

.62% 

No.  2 . 

.70 

.70 

.70 

.76 

.65 

.70 

No.  2% . 

.96 

1.00 

1.00 

.86 

.87% 

No.  3 . 

...  1.06 

1.10 

No.  10 . 

...  3.10 

3.26 

3.26 

3.60 

2.76 

3.00 

TOMATO  PUREE 

. 42% 

.46 

.47% 

4.00 

No.  10 . 

....  3.26 

3.26 

3.60 

8.60 

Std.,  No.  1,  Trim . 

. 40 

No.  10 . . 

....  3.00 

3.00 

8.00 

8.26 

TOMATO  JUICE 

No.  1 . 

. 40 

.40 

.46 

.60 

.60 

.62% 

No.  2 . 

. 70 

.70 

.76 

.77% 

.80 

No.  10„„ . 

....  2.76 

8.00 

3.00 

3.60 

8.00 

8.26 

TURNIP  GREENS 

No.  2 . 

. 76 

No.  2% . 

....  1.06 

No.  10 . . . 

....  3.76 

8.76 

Eastern 
Low  Hish 


FRUITS  FOR  SALAD 

Fey.,  No.  2% . 

No.  10 . 


BLACKBERRIES 

Std.,  No.  2 . 

No.  3 . 

No.  10,  water . 

No.  2.  Preserved . . . 

No.  2,  Syrup . 

BLUEBERRIES 

No.  2 .  1.76  1.86 

No.  10 .  7.00  7.00 


CHERRIES 

Std.,  Red,  Water,  No.  2... 
Std.,  White,  Syrup,  No.  2. 


r/x.  oia..  rreserveo,  mo.  £ . 

Red  Sour  Pitted,  No.  2 .  1.80  1.36 

Red  Sour  Pitted.  No.  10 .  6.60  7.26 

R.  A.,  Fey.,  No.  2% . 


Std.,  No.  2%. 


GOOSEBERRIES 

Std.,  No.  2 . 

No.  10 . 


RASPBERRIES 
Blaek,  Water,  No.  2. 

No.  10 . 

Red.  Water,  No.  2 . 

No.  10 . 

Blaek,  Syrup,  No.  2. 
Bed,  Syrup,  No.  2 . 

STRAWBERRIES 

Ex.  Pres.,  No.  1 . 

No.  2 . 

Pres.,  No.  1 . 

No.  2 . 

Std.,  Water,  No.  10. 


Canned  Fruits 


Central 
Low  High 


9.00  9.60 


7.26  7.60 


West  Coast 
Low  High 


2.46  2.66 

8.60  8.76 


6.00  6.00 

2.80  2.40 

2.26  2.86 

2.00  . 


6.00  6.00 


6.60 


APPLES 

No.  10,  water . 

No.  10,  standard  heavy  pack.... 
No.  10  fancy  heavy  pack . 

4.00 

4.25 

4.10 

4.60 

APPLE  SAUCE 

.86 

1.00 

.90 

1.00 

No.  10 . 

No.  2.  Std . 

No.  10 . . . . 

4.36 

.70 

6.00 

4.60 

4.76 

APRICOTS 

No.  2%,  Fancy. . 

. 

No.  2%',  Std . . 

GRAPEFRUIT 

No.  2 . 

No.  6 . 

.80 

3.10 

.90 

— 

GRAPEFRUIT  JUICE 

8  oz . 

No.  1 . . . 

No.  800 . 

No.  2 . . . 

No.  6 . 

PEARS 


Keifer,  Std.,  No.  2,  in  syrup _  1.00  1.00 

No.  2^ .  1.35  1.36 


No.  10 . . . 

Bartlett,  Fancy,  No.  2% . 

Choice,  No.  2% . 

Std.,  No.  2^ . 

No.  10,  Water . 

No.  10,  Syrup . . 

No.  10  Pie.  S.  P . 

PEACHES 

Fey.,  Y.  C..  No.  2V4 . 

Choice.  No.  2% . 

Std.,  No.  2Vi . 

Ex.  Std.,  Slic.  Yel.,  No.  1  Tails 

Seconds.  Yel.,  No.  3 . 

Pies,  unpeeled.  No.  3 . 

Peeled,  No.  10,  Solid  Pack.... 

PINEAPPLE 

Hawaiian,  Slic.,  Ex.  Std.,  No.  2.. 

No.  2% . 

Std.,  No.  2 . . 

No.  2% . 

Sliced,  Standard,  No.  10 . 

Shredded,  Syrup,  No.  10......„ 

Crushed,  Ex.  Std..  No.  10_ _ 


.62% 


.80  .80 

.60  .76 

2.60  2.76 


3.60  4.00 

4.60  . . 


Canned  Fish 


HERRING  ROE 

10  oz. .  1.50  1.60 

No.  2.  17  oz .  1.76  1.76 

No.  2,  19  oz. .  2.00  2.00 


1.70  1.80 

1.46  1.60 


.46  _ _ 

.87%  .96 
2.66  2.76 


.70  .80 

2.10  2.26 


1.90  2.00 

1.65  1.80 

1.60  1.66 

.  4.00 

6.00  6.26 
3.76  4.26 


1.70  1.76 

1.66  1.66 
1.42%  1.46 
1.10  1.16 


4.76 


1.60  . 

1.80  . 

1.40  . 

1.70  . 

6.86  6.10 


LOBSTER 


Flats,  1  Ih.. 

%  lb . 

%  lb . 


6.50 

3.26 

1.96 


OYSTERS 


Std.,  4  oz . 96 

6  oz. .  1.05 

8  oz. . 1.90 

10  oz .  2.10 


Selects.  6  oz . 

SALMON 

Red  Alaskas,  Tall,  No.  1 . 

Flat.  No.  % . 

Cohoes,  Tall,  No.  1 . 

Flat,  No.  1 . .  . 

No.  % . 

Pink,  Tall.  No.  1 . 

Flat.  No.  % . 

Sockeye  Flat,  No.  1 . 

No.  % . 

Chums,  Tall,  No.  1 . 

Medium,  Red,  Tall . 

SHRIMP 

No.  1,  Small . . 

No.  1,  Medium . 

No.  1,  Large . 

SARDINES  (Domestic),  Per  Case 


%  Oil.  Key .  3.60 

%  Oil,  Keyless .  3.25 

%  Oil,  Tomato,  Carton . 

%  Oil,  Carton .  3.90 

%  Mustard,  Keyless^ .  2.76 

Calif.  Oval  No.  1,  24’s . 

Calif.  Oval  No.  1,  48’s . 


TUNA  FISH.  Per  Case 

Fey.,  Yel.,  Is,  24’8 . 

Fey.,  Yel.,  Is,  48’s . 

%B  . 

%S  . 

Light  Meat.  Is . 

%B  . 

%s  . 


6.60 

3.26 

1.96 


1.00 

1.10 

2.00 

2.16 


3.60 

3.35 


3.90 

2.86 


1.06 

1.10 


2.00  2.20 


_  2.16 

1.60  1.66 

.  1.76 

1.90  1.90 

1.16  1.16 

1.00  1.06 

.76  .76 

2.66  2.66 

1.66  _ 

.92%  .96 

1.66  . 


.  1.40 

.  1.46 

1.60  1.66 


1.40  1.66 

2.76  8.00 


.  6.02% 

11.00  12.00 

_  6.00 

8.86  4.26 

9.00  10.00 
6.00  6.60 
8.60  8.76 


6.00  6.00 
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WANTED  and  FOR  SALE 

This  is  a  page  that  must  be  read  each  week  to  be  appreciated.  You  are  unlikely  to  be  interested  every  week  in  what 
is  offered  here,  but  it  is  possible  you  will  be  a  dozen  times  in  the  year.  If  you  fail  to  see  and  accept, 


your  opportunity  and  money  are 

FOR  SALE  — MACHINERY _ 

FOR  SALE  —  Copper  and  Aluminum  Cooking 
Kettles;  Retorts;  Labelers;  Fillers;  Filters  and  Filter 
Presses;  Tanks;  Pumps;  Mixers,  etc.  Send  for  com¬ 
plete  bulletin.  What  have  you  for  sale?  We  buy  for 
cash.  Consolidated  Products  Co.,  Inc.,  18-20  Park 
Row,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

FOR  SALE — 2  Chisholm-Ryder  Pea  Viners,  com¬ 
plete;  1  Monitor  Excello  Pea  Washer;  1  Monitor 
Special  Pea  Cleaner ;  1  Monitor  Refugee  Bean  Cutter ; 

1  Chisholm-Scott  Nested  Pea  Grader  No.  34 ;  4  Invinci¬ 
ble  Corn  Huskers;  1  M  &  S  Corn  and  Apple  Sauce 
Filler ;  10  Coons  Apple  Parers ;  2  Prescott  Hand  Apple 
Graders ;  2  Morgan  Nailing  Machines ;  1  Monitor  5  belt 
Bean  Grader.  Send  for  complete  information  as  to 
price  and  condition.  Address  Box  A-2180  c/o  The 
Canning  Trade. 

MACHINE  SHOP  SERVICE— Rebuilding  canning 
and  packing  machinery  and  building  conveyors,  tanks, 
and  special  machinery  to  order.  George  F.  Motter’s 
Sons,  York,  Pa. 

FOR  SALE — 2  Merrell  Soule  six-pocket  Cooker 
Fillers  in  first  class  condition;  2  Cuykendall  Corn 
Mixers ;  3  Single  Peerless  Huskers  equipped  with 
Diamond  Roller  Chains.  Ready  for  operation  with  an 
assortment  of  new  parts.  Roxanna  Canning  Co.,  Inc., 
Waynesville,  Ohio. 

FOR  SALE  —  Several  continuous  cookers,  pea 
cleaners,  pea  graders,  labeling  machines,  open  kettles, 
cranes  and  other  equipment  of  a  dismantled  plant. 
Address  Box  A-2185,  c/o  The  Canning  Trade. 

MACHINERY  FOR  SALE  —  Discontinued  plant. 
Tomato  Finishers;  Label  and  Picking  Tables;  Vege¬ 
table  Peeling  and  Grinding  Machine;  Buffalo  Food 
Choppers;  Can  Conveyors;  Washers  and  Scalders;  Cy¬ 
press  Cook  Tanks ;  Tomato  Peeling  Tables ;  Chile  Sauce 
Filler;  Bottle  Filling  Machine;  2-inch  Copper  Coils; 
Nailing  and  Boxing  Machines;  Box  Stitchers;  Ther¬ 
mometers.  C.  M.  London  &  Co.,  Greenwood,  Del. 

WANTED  —  MACHINERY 

WANTED — Canners  attention:  Send  us  a  list  of 
any  canning  equipment  that  you  may  have  to  sell  for 
spot  cash  or  to  exchange  for  new  machinery.  Write 
for  our  catalog  covering  a  complete  line  of  up-to-date 
canning  machinery.  A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Lombard 
and  Concord  St.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

WANTED — 3  Pea  Viners;  8  Round  Retorts;  1  Pea 
Filler;  1  Pea  Grader.  Address  Box  A-2174  c/o  The 
Canning  Trade. 


lost.  Rates  upon  application. 

WANTED — Used  late  model  Double  Knife  Chisholm- 
Ryder  Bean  Snipper.  State  price  and  condition. 
Address  Box  A-2186  c/o  The  Canning  Trade. 

WANTED  —  Bean  Snippers;  Bean  Pregraders; 
Urschel  Bean  Cutter;  Morral  and  Universal  Corn 
Cutters.  Address  Box  A-2176  c/o  The  Canning  Trade. 

WANTED — Used  Platform  Scale,  from  20  tons  up, 
platform  not  less  than  18  feet.  State  price,  make  and 
condition.  Address  Box  A-2183  c/o  The  Canning 
Trade. 

WANTED  —  1  -  40"  x  72"  Retort  with  fittings  for 
pressure  cooling.  6  -  Perforated  Crates.  Beet  Quar¬ 
tering  Machine.  1  -  1,000-Gallon  Tank  with  Kookmore 
Koils.  Address  Box  A-2181  c/o  The  Canning  Trade. 

WANTED — Chisholm-Ryder  Bean  Snippers.  Advise 
age,  size  and  price.  Address  Box  A-2i79  c/o  The 
Canning  Trade. 

WANTED — One  Boxer  for  No.  21/^  and  one  for  No. 
3  cans.  Harrison  &  Jarboe,  Sherwood,  Md. 

WANTED — One  used  Erie  Economic  Boiler,  150 
H.  P.  and  up.  Furnish  age,  condition  and  best  price. 
Address  Box  A-2178  c/o  The  Canning  Trade. 

FOR  SALE  — FACTORIES 

FOR  SALE — Canning  plant  situated  in  Chester 
County,  Pennsylvania.  Fully  equipped  to  pack  whole 
kernel  corn.  Large  acreage  of  corn  and  tomatoes  close 
by.  Address  Box  A-2161  c/o  The  Canning  Trade. 

FOR  SALE — One  line  corn  plant  located  in  Southern 
Ohio.  Capacity  60,000  cans  per  day,  warehouse  stor¬ 
age  75,000  cases,  which  is  frost  proof.  Plenty  of  acre¬ 
age  available ;  railroad  siding.  Buildings  and  ma¬ 
chinery  in  first  class  condition,  ready  for  operation. 
Roxanna  Canning  Co.,  Inc.,  Waynesville,  Ohio. 

FOR  SALE — Completely  equipped  two-line  Can¬ 
ning  Factory.  Located  in  a  wonderful  vegetable-pro¬ 
ducing  section  on  Eastern  Shore  of  Maryland,  on 
three-acre  plot  of  land.  Buildings  in  good  repair.  For 
further  particulars  write  to  Box  133,  Preston,  Md. 

FOR  SALE — Controlling  Interest  in  well  established 
Pennsylvania  Canning  Company,  incorporated  and 
stock  being  offered  for  sale ;  is  owned  by  an  individual 
desiring  to  concentrate  interests  elsewhere.  Factory 
now  producing  well  rounded  line  of  fruits  and  vege¬ 
tables  with  a  profit  being  shown  every  year.  Splendid 
opportunity  for  any  Canner  who  wishes  to  extend  his 
present  operations.  Address  Box  A-2182  c/o  The 
Canning  Trade. 
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FOR  SALE — Two  line  western  plant  in  good  condi¬ 
tion  and  equipped  for  canning  peas,  beans,  cherries 
and  kraut  also  for  growing  own  seed  peas.  Located 
in  irrigated  section  with  ample  acreage  available. 
Address  Box  A-2184,  c/o  The  Canning  Trade. 


FOR  SALE  — MISCELLANEOUS 

FOR  QUICK  SALE  we  offer  discontinued  high-class 
green  and  wax  bean,  beets  and  kraut  labels  at  50  cents 
and  75  cents  per  thousand;  samples.  Granite  City 
Sales  Company,  St.  Cloud,  Minnesota. 


HELP  WANTED 


WANTED — Canned  Food  Salesman  to  cover  New  England 
and  part  of  New  York.  Must  have  his  own  car  and  be  willing 
to  work  on  commission.  Address  Box  B-2162,  c/o  The  Canning 
Trade. 

WANTED — Production  Manager  capable  of  contracting  for 
vegetables  and  fruits  with  gn^owers  and  of  taking  full  charge 
of  operating  plants.  Must  be  capable  and  willing  to  work  hard. 
Good  wages  and  bonus  to  right  party.  Address  Box  B-2164 
c/o  The  Canning  Trade. 

WANTED — Salesman.  Sell  labels,  earn  good  commission  by 
representing  a  concern  which  has  been  in  business  for  35  years, 
selling  high  grrade  labels  to  food  products  people  all  over  the 
United  States.  All  food  purveyors,  bottlers,  canners,  specialty 
packers  need  our  products.  Stock  labels  in  addition  to  private 
brand  labels.  Write  at  once  and  we  will  demonstrate  how  a 
good  income  can  be  earned.  Address  Box  B-2170  c/o  The 
Canning  Trade. 

WANTED — Sales  Representative  by  prominent  New  York 
State  canner  with  established  trade  and  complete  line  of  fancy 
fruits  and  vegetables,  for  contacting  brokers  and  prominent 
buyers  in  the  Philadelphia,  Washington  and  Baltimore  terri¬ 
tories.  In  reply  state  full  qualifications.  Address  Box  B-2175, 
c/o  The  Canning  Trade. 


SITUATIONS  WANTED 


POSITION  WANTED — As  Superintendent  of  Production. 
Know  the  canning  business  from  the  field  to  finished  product 
and  pack  a  high  grade  of  fruits  and  vegetables.  References. 
Vernon  Reed,  2910  Swiss  Ave.,  Dallas,  Texas. 

POSITION  WANTED — As  Sales  Manager.  Man  18  years 
experience  canning  and  brokerage  business,  selling  from  coast  to 
coast,  together  with  record  as  production  manager.  Now  em¬ 
ployed  but  looking  for  broader  field.  Can  furnish  best  references. 
Address  Box  B-2167  c/o  The  Canning  Trade. 

POSITION  WANTED — As  Superintendent  or  Manager  by 
experienced  man.  Must  be  two  or  more  line  plant.  Can  handle 
position  as  Superintendent  of  Plants.  Experienced  in  vacuum 
packing.  Location  not  essential.  Good  references.  Address 
Box  B-2173  c/o  The  Canning  Trade. 


SMILE  AWHILE 

There  is  a  saving  grace  in  a  sense  of  humor 

Contrihviions  Welcome 


HANDY  FOR  THE  CUT-UPS 

“I  hear  the  surgeons  have  operated  on  you  again.” 

“Yes.” 

“How  many  times  does  this  make?” 

“Five.  They’re  going  to  put  on  a  swinging  door 
next  time.” 

Woman:  How  much  for  your  pictures,  mister? 

Photographer:  Seven  dollars  a  dozen. 

She:  Durn  it.  I’ll  have  to  see  you  next  year.  I’ve 
only  got  eleven. 

“You’ve  got  to  be  good  at  bluffing  to  be  able  to  play 
poker.” 

“Yes,  if  you  didn’t  bluff,  your  wife  wouldn’t  let  you 
out  of  the  house  on  poker  nights.” 

“When  I  talk,  people  listen  with  their  mouths  wide 
open.” 

“Oh,  so  you’re  a  dentist.” 

Professor’s  Wife:  Hello,  is  that  the  police  station? 

Yes,  what’s  the  matter? 

Professor’s  Wife:  I  just  wanted  to  tell  you  that  you 
need  not  search  for  my  husband.  I  found  him  myself. 
He  had  forgotten  to  take  off  his  overcoat,  and  I  hung 
him  in  the  closet  by  mistake. 

Diner  with  Blond:  I  want  some  tomato  juice  for  a 
pickup. 

Tactless  Waiter:  Yes,  sir,  and  what  do  you  want 
for  yourself? 

“My  wife  always  has  things  to  fuss  about.” 

“My  wife  always  fusses  about  things  she  hasn’t  got.” 

Neighbor:  Say,  have  you  folks  got  a  bottle  opener 
around  here? 

Parent:  Yeah,  but  he’s  away  at  college. 

“How  old  were  you  when  we  were  married,  Robert?” 

“Twenty-two,  physically — six  months,  mentally.” 


POSITION  WANTED — As  vegetable  field  man.  Thoroughly 
familiar  with  varieties,  culture,  seed  requirements  and  have 
general  knowledge  of  diseases,  insects  and  practices  concerning 
canning  crops.  Over  20  years  experience  with  one  of  the  leading 
seed  houses  as  vegetable  expert  and  plant  breeder.  The  best  of 
reference.  Address  Box  B-2172  c/o  The  Canning  Trade. 


POSITION  WANTED — As  canned  fruit  and  vegetable  grader. 
Experienced  canned  fruit  and  vegetable  packer,  conversant  with 
all  of  the  U.  S.  Standards  for  Grades  now  in  effect  and  familiar 
with  Food  and  Drug  regulations  relative  to  same.  Qualified  in 
Howard  method  of  mold  counting.  Also  grade  raw  products, 
fruits  and  vegetables,  in  accordance  with  Federal  standards. 
Address  Box  B-2177  c/o  The  Canning  Trade. 


“Your  son  has  a  wonderful  voice.  I  suppose  you’ll 
have  it  trained?” 

“Yes,  sir!  I’m  going  to  build  the  best  bathroom 
money  can  buy.” 

EXACTLY 

Counsel :  Now,  where  did  he  kiss  you  ? 

Plaintiff :  On  the  lips,  sir. 

Counsel:  No!  No!  You  don’t  understand.  I  mean 
where  were  you? 

Plaintiff  (blushing)  :  In  his  arms,  sir. 
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WHERE  TO  BUY 

-  the  Machinery  and  Supplies  you  need,  and  the  Leading  Houses  that  supply  them. 

Consult  the  advertisements  for  details. 


ADHESIVES. 

Dewey  &  Almy  Chemical  Co.,  Cambridge,  Mass. 

ADIUSTERS  ior  Detachable  Chains. 

Frank  Hamachek  Mach.  Co.,  Kewaunee,  Wis. 

BASKETS,  Picking. 

Planters  Mfg.  Co.,  Portsmouth,  Va. 

Riverside  Manufacturing  Co.,  Murfreesboro,  N.  C. 
Baskets,  Wire,  Scalding,  Pickling,  etc.  See 
Cannery  Supplies. 

BEAN  SNIPPER,  Green  String. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

BEET  MACHINERY. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Hansen  Cang.  Mchy.  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Scott  Viner  Co.,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

BELTS,  Carrier,  Rubber,  Wire,  Etc. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

La  Porte  Mat  and  Mfg.  Co.,  La  Porte,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

BLANCHERS,  Vegetable  and  Fruit. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

BOILERS  AND  ENGINES,  Steam. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

BOOKS,  on  Canning,  Formula,  Etc. 

A  Complete  Course  in  Canning. 

How  to  Buy  and  Sell  Canned  Foods. 

A  History  of  the  Canning  Industry. 

The  Almanac  of  the  Canning  Industry. 

All  published  by  The  Canning  Trade,  Baltimore. 
Bottle  Caps.  See  Caps. 

Bottle  Cases,  Wood.  See  Boxes,  Crates. 

Bottle  Corking  Machines.  See  Bottlers  Mchy. 

BOX  (Corrugated)  SEALING  MACHINES. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

BOXES,  Corrugated  Liner-Joint. 

David  Weber  &  Co.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

BOXES,  Lug,  Field,  Metal. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Frank  Hamachek  Mach.  Co.,  Kewaunee,  Wis. 

BOXING  MACHINES. 

Burt  Machine  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

A.  K.  Robins  6  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Westminster  Mach.  Co.,  Westminster,  Md. 

BROKERS. 

Phillips  Sales  Co.,  Cambridge,  Md. 

Buckets  and  Pails,  Fibre.  See  Corr.  Paper 
Products. 

Buckets  and  Pails,  Metal.  See  Enameled  Buckets. 
Buckets,  Wood.  See  Cannery  Supplies. 

BURNERS,  Oil,  Gas,  Gasoline,  Etc. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Can  Conveyors.  See  Conveyors  and  Carriers. 
Can  Fillers.  See  Filling  Machines. 

CAN  MAKERS'  MACHINERY. 

Cameron  Can  Mchy.  Co.,  Chicago,  Ill. 

Can  Markers.  See  Stampers  and  Markers. 

CANNED  FOODS. 

Indiana  Canners  Association,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 
Phillips  Packing  Co.,  Cambridge,  Md. 

Phillips  Sales  Co.,  Cambridge,  Md. 

CANS,  Tin,  AU  Kinds. 

American  Can  Co.,  New  York  City. 

Continental  Can  Co.,  New  York  City. 

Crown  Can  Co.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Heekin  Can  Co.,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

National  Can  Co.,  Inc.,  New  York-Baltimore. 
Phelps  Can  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Phillips  Can  Co.,  Cambridge,  Md. 

CAN  SEALING  COMPOUND. 

Dewey  &  Almy  Chemical  Co.,  Cambridge,  Mass. 

CAN  TESTING  MACHINERY. 

Cameron  Can  Machinery  Co.,  Chicago,  Ill. 


CAN  WASHING  MACHINES. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Hansen  Cang.  Mchy.  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

CANNERY  SUPPLIES. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Can  Stampers.  See  Stampers  and  Markers. 

CAPPING  MACHINES,  Soldering. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Capping  Steels,  Soldering.  See  Cannery  Sup. 

CARRIERS  AND  CONVEYORS,  Spiral. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Catsup  Machinery.  For  the  preparatory  work: 
see  Pulp  Mchy.;  for  bottling:  see  Bot.  Mchy. 

CHAIN  ADIUSTERS. 

F.  Hamachek  Machine  Co.,  Kewaunee,  Wis. 

Chain  Belt  Conveyors.  See  Conveyors. 

Chain  for  Elevating,  Conveying.  See  Conveyors. 
Checks,  Employers'  Time.  See  Stencils. 

Chutes,  Gravity,  Spiral.  See  Carriers. 

CLEANING  AND  GRADING  MACHY.,  Fruits. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Cleaning  and  Washing  Machines,  Bottle.  See 
Bottlers'  Machinery. 

Cleaning  Machines,  Can.  See  Can  Washers. 
CLOCKS,  Process  Time. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niag[ara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

CLOSING  MACHINES,  Open  Top  Cans. 

Cameron  Can  Mchy.  Co.,  Chicago,  Ill. 

Coils,  Copper.  See  Copper  Coils. 

CONVEYORS  AND  CARRIERS,  Canners. 
Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

La  Porte  Mat  &  Mfg.  Co.,  La  Porte,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Scott  Viner  Co.,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

COOKERS,  Continuous.  Agitating. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Cookers,  Retorts.  See  Kettles,  Process. 
COOLERS,  Continuous. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

COPPER  COILS,  for  tanks. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Copper  Jacketed  Kettles.  See  Kettles,  Copper. 
CORN  COOKER-FILLERS. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  111. 
Hansen  Cang.  Mchy.  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

CORN  CUTTERS. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
Hansen  Cang.  Mchy.  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 
Morral  Bros.,  Morral,  Ohio. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

The  United  Co.,  Westminster,  Md. 


CORN  HUSKERS  AND  SILKERS. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

Mortal  Bros.,  Morral,  Ohio. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

The  United  Co.,  Westminster,  Md. 

CORN  SHAKERS. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

CRANES  AND  CARRYING  MACHINES. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

CRATES,  Iron  Process. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  111. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

CUTTERS.  Vegetable.  Mincemeat,  Etc. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

DECORATED  TIN  (or  Cans,  Caps.  Etc.). 

American  Can  Co.,  New  York  City. 

Continental  Can  Co.,  New  York  City. 

Crown  Can  Co.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

National  Can  Co.,  New  York-^ltimore. 

DUSTS  &  SPRAYS  (spreading  agents). 

Monsanto  Chemical  Co.,  Akron,  Ohio. 

ENAMELED  BUCKETS.  PAILS,  Etc. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Engines,  Steam.  See  Boilers  and  Engines. 
ENSILAGE  DISTRIBUTORS. 

Frank  Hamachek  Mach.  Co.,  Kewaunee,  Wis. 

EVAPORATING  MACHINERY. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

EXHAUST  BOXES. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

FACTORY  TRUCKS. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  ^Itimore,  Md. 

FIBRE  CONTAINERS  for  Food  (not  hermetically 
sealed). 

American  Can  Co.,  New  York  City. 

Continental  Cem  Co.,  New  York  City. 

Filling  Machines,  Bottles.  See  Bottlers'  Mchy. 

FILLING  MACHINES,  Can. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
Hansen  Cang.  Mchy.  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 

E.  J.  Judge,  Alameda,  Cal. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

FINISHING  MACHINES,  Catsup,  Etc. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

GENERAL  AGENTS  for  Machinery  Mfrs. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

GLASS  LINED  TANKS. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  111. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Gravity  Carriers.  See  Carriers  and  Conveyors. 
Hoisting  and  Carrying  Machines.  See  Cranes. 
Hullers  and  Viners.  See  Pea  HuUers. 

Huskers  and  Silkers.  See  Com  Huskers. 
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HYDRAULIC  CONVEYING  EQUIPMENT. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Scott  Viner  Co.,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

INSECTICIDES. 

Agic.de  Laboratories,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 

INSURANCE,  Canners. 

Canners'  Exchange,  Lansing  B.  Warner,  Chicago. 
Jacketed  Kettles.  See  Kettles,  Copper. 

JACKETED  PANS,  Steam. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

KETTLES,  Copper,  Plain  or  lacketed. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Kettles,  Enameled.  See  Glass-Lined  Tanks. 

KETTLES,  Process. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  I. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  111. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

KNIVES,  Miscellaneous. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

KRAUT  CUTTERS. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  3erlin,  Wis. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

KRAUT  MACHINERY. 

Hansen  Cang.  Mchy.  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

LABELING  MACHINES. 

Burt  Machine  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

Morral  Bros.,  Morral,  Ohio. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Westminster  Mach.  Co.,  Westminster,  Md. 

LABEL  MANUFACTURERS. 

Gamse  Litho.  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Lehmann  Printing  &  Litho.  Co.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 
Piedmont  Label  Co.,  Bedford,  Va. 

Simpson  &  Doeller  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

U.  S.  Printing  &  Lithograph  Co.,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

LABORATORIES,  for  Analyses  of  Goods,  Etc. 

National  Canners  Assn.,  Washington,  D.  C. 

MILK  CONDENSING  AND  CANNING  MCHY. 

Berlin-ChajAnan  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 
Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

OYSTER  CANNERS'  MACHINERY. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

PAILS  (Rubber). 

Dewey  &  Almy  Chemical  Co.,  Cambridge,  Mass. 

PASTE,  CANNERS'. 

Burt  Machine  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Dewey  &  Almy  Chemical  Co.,  Cambridge,  Mass. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  &  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

PEA  HULLERS  AND  VINERS. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

F.  Hamachek  Mach.  Co.,  Kewaunee,  Wis. 

Scott  Viner  Co.,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

PEA  AND  BEAN  SEED. 

Associated  Seed  Growers,  Inc.,  New  Haven,  Conn. 
Crites  Moscow  Seed  Growers,  Moscow,  Idaho. 
Gallatin  Valley  Seed  Co.,  Bozeman,  Mont. 

D.  Landreth  Seed  Co.,  Bristol,  Pa. 

Leonard  Seed  Co.,  Chicago,  Ill. 

Rogers  Bros.  Seed  Co.,  Chicago,  Ill. 

F.  H.  Woodruff  &  Sons,  Milford,  Conn. 

PEA  CANNERS'  MACHINERY. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

F.  Hamachek  Mach.  Co.,  Kewaunee,  Wis. 

Hansen  Gang.  Mchy.  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Scott  Viner  Co.,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


PEA  VINE  FEEDERS. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

F.  Hamachek  Mach.  Co.,  Kewaunee,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Scott  Viner  Co.,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

PEELING  KNIVES. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

PEELING  TABLES,  Continuous. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

PINEAPPLE  MACHINERY. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

PRESERVERS'  MACHINERY. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

PULP  MACHINERY. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

PUMPS,  Air,  Water,  Brine,  Syrup. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

SEALING  MACHINES,  Box. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

SCALDERS,  Tomato,  Etc. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston^  Ill. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Scalding  and  Picking  Baskets.  See  Baskets. 
Sealing  Machines,  Bottles.  See  Bottlers'  Mchy. 

SEEDS,  Canners',  All  Varieties. 

Associated  Seed  Growers,  Inc.,  New  Haven,  Conn. 
Gallatin  Valley  Seed  Co.,  Bozeman,  Mont. 

D.  Landreth  Seed  Co.,  Bristol,  Pa. 

Leonard  Seed  Co.,  Chicago,  Ill. 

O.  &  M.  Seed  Co.,  Green  Springs,  Ohio. 

Rogers  Bros.  Seed  Co.,  Chicago,  Ill. 

F.  H.  Woodruff  &  Sons,  Milford,  Conn. 

SEED  TREATMENT  (Semesan). 

Bayer  Semesan  Co.,  Wilmington,  Del. 

SHEET  METAL  WORKING  MACHINERY. 
Cameron  Can  Mchy.  Co.,  Chicago,  Ill. 

SIEVES  AND  SCREENS. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

SILKING  MACHINES. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

The  United  Co.,  Westminster,  Md. 

SPEED  REGULATING  DEVICES  (for  Machines. 
Belt  Drives,  Etc.). 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

E.  J.  Judge,  Alameda,  Cal. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

SPRAYS  &  DUSTS  (insect  control). 

Agicide  Laboratories,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 
SPREADING  AGENTS  (for  sprays  and  dusts). 

Monsanto  Chemical  Co.,  Akron,  Ohio. 

STENCILS,  Marking  Pots  and  Brushes,  Brass 
Checks,  Rubber  and  Steel  Type,  Burning 
Brands,  Etc. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Steam  Jacketed  Kettles.  See  Kettles. 

Steam  Retorts.  See  Kettles,  Process. 

STIRRERS  FOR  KETTLES. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 


STRING  BEAN  MACHINERY. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

B.  1.  Buck  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

SYRUPING  MACHINES. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
Hansen  Cang.  Mchy.  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 

E.  J.  Judge,  Alameda,  Calif. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Tables,  Picking.  See  Canners'  Machinery. 

TANKS,  Metal. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

TANKS,  Glass  Lined,  Steel. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

TANKS,  Wooden. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

TOMATO  CANNING  MACHINERY. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

TOMATO  JUICE  MACHINERY. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niag[ara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  111. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

TOMATO  PEELING  MACHINE. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

TOMATO  SEED. 

Associated  Seed  Growers,  Inc.,  New  Haven,  Conn. 
Indiana  Canners  Association,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

D.  Landreth  Seed  Co.,  Bristol,  Pa. 

Leonard  Seed  Co.,  Chicago,  Ill. 

C.  A.  Shuttleworth  Seed  Co.,  Matthews,  Ind. 
Francis  C.  Stokes  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Moorestown,  N.  J. 

F.  H.  Woodruff  &  Sons,  Milford,  Conn. 

TOMATO  WASHERS. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

VEGETABLE  CUTTERS. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

VINERS  AND  HULLERS. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Frank  Hamachek  Mach.  Co.,  Kewaunee,  Wis. 

Scott  Viner  Co.,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

Sinclair-Scott  <^.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Washers,  Bottles.  See  Bottlers'  Machinery. 

WASHERS,  Can  and  Jar. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Hansen  Cang.  Mchy.  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  ^Itimore,  Md. 

WASHERS,  Fruit,  Vegetable. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Scott  Viner  Co.,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

Sinclair-^ott  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Windmills  and  Water  Supply  Systems.  See 
Tanks,  Wood. 
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GAMSE  LITHDCRAPHINE  CD 


REAL  INSURANCE 
SERVICE 


#  is  more  than  simple  issuance  of  policies  to  your 
order.  It  means  proper  supervision  of  your 
entire  insurance  set-up. 

•  It  calls  for  an  expert  survey  of  your  physical 
properties  so  that  your  specific  requirements 
may  be  met  in  the  most  comprehensive  yet 
economical  manner. 


#  It  suggests  the  elimination  of  hazards  and  the 
installation  of  safeguards  in  order  to  bring 
your  insurance  costs  down  to  the  lowest  figure. 


CAHNERS  EXCHANGE  SUBSCRIBERS 
WARNER  INTER- INSURANCE  BUREAU 


LANSING  B.  WARNER,  Incorporated 
540  N.  Michigan  Ave.,  CHICAGO 


Abooe.A-B  Beet  Si 


Right.  A-B  Peach  Slicer 
Below .  A-B  Spinach  Washer 


jprague- 

HOOPESTON 


ivision 

ILLINOIS 


Sprague- Sells  Division 
Hoopeston,  Illinois 

Send  us  the  A-B  General  Catalog  No.  120.  We  are  interested  in  the 
following  "California  Type"  machines. 


(Name) 

(Address) 


m 
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We'll  Give  You  5  Points 

toward  the  Perfect  Pack! 


•  SERVICE  "NATIONAL"  Service  Department  •  the  answer  to  your  own 

particular  problem. 

•  QUALITY  "NATIONAL"  Ouality  stands  out  in  every  Can  •  an  essential 

to  the  Perfect  Pack. 

•  SHIPMENTS  "NATIONAL"  Cans  •  where  you  want  them  •  When 

you  want  them. 

•  TECHNICAL  ADVICE  "NATIONAL"  Laboratory  Staff  •  ready  to 

advise  in  any  emergency. 

•  SEAMERS  "  NATIONAL"  Seamers  efficiently  speed  the  day’s  Pack  •  a 

corps  of  Maintenance  men  always  on  call. 


NEWS! 


''NATIONAL'S'' 

5  I'oint  Plan 
for  Perfect  Packs! 


NATIONAL 


NATIONAL  CAN  COMPANY  •  EXECUTIVE  OFFICES  •  110  EAST  42nd  STREET  •  NEW  YORK 

Sales  OHices  and  Plants  •  NE  W  YORK  CITY  .  BALTIMORE  .  BROOKLYN  •  CHICAGO  •  BOSTON  •  DETROIT  .HAMILTON.  Ohio 
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